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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 



Although there are plenty of Hindustani textbooks and 
Manuals which enable British Officers serving in India to pass 
the prescribed examinations and hold a certain amount of inter- 
course with the people among whom their lot is cast, there are 
comparatively few which are calculated to arouse in them any 
interest in modern Hindustani literature or induce them to con- 
tinue their study of the language affcer the examinations are over. 

An Englishman in India, whatever may be the nature of his 
employment, has little spare time for reading of any kind, and he 
is more likely to devote his leisure to whatever book may be 
handy in English type than to reading in the vernacular script 
even such a work as * The Lectures and Speeches of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad Eh4n bahadur,' although the volume in which these are 
published is exceptionally well lithographed. 

As a matter of fact> the knowledge of Hindustani literature 
which is picked up by the majority of British officials in the 
country, after they have once settled down to their work, is 
picked up in conversation — a phrase here — a quotation there — 
sometimes an old proverb, and sometimes a line from a poet, 
ancient or modem, which may have attracted attention from its 
novelty or pertinency, and therefore dwells in the memory. In 
this way a good deal is learnt in the course of years almost 
imperceptibly. 

The present book merely aims at serving the same kind of 
purpose as is attained by such conversations in the manner 
described above. It is hoped that it may be taken up at odd 
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moments by Anglo-Indians who are too busy to study Hindustani 
literature in the Persian or Ndgari character, but who are yet 
conscious that there is no surer key to the affection of the Indian 
people than a S3rmpathetic appreciation of all that is good in their 
language. It is even hoped (though perhaps hope is too strong 
a word to use in this connexion) that it may help to remove the 
prejudice against the study of any imdem language of India 
which exists in this country. The translations have been made 
as literal as it seemed possible to make them with due regard to 
the differences of idiom in the two languages, but they are no 
more than translations. All the embellishments of neatness ot 
expression, of rhythm, and of rime, must be looked for in the 
original text, where they will not be found wanting. 

The Quatrains of H4li form a very small portion of his poetical 
work ; indeed in the lithographed edition of his minor poems 
they occupy a space of twenty pages only out of more than two 
hundred and twenty. His best known work is a Muaaddas (L e. 
a poem in stanzas of six lines each) called by him ' The Flow and 
Ebb of Isldm ' which was written, as we are informed in a preface 
to it by himself, at the suggestion of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan 
bahddur. Of this poem an English-speaking Muhammadan 
gentleman writes, *We read it in our school days, we read it 
when we grow up, we recite it in our clubs, we listen to it in our 
Anjumans, we see the best of the land recurring to it in our con- 
ferences, we hear it sung with music and without it, again and 
again, and yet without a trace of weariness.' ^ 

The name Hdli is of course a nom de plume. The author's 
secular name and address is Maulavi Saiyid Altdf Husain Ans^ri 
of Panipat. The following few particulars of his life may be 
gleaned from his writings. He was born at Panipat, apparently 
before the mutiny, but losing his father at an early age was 
brought up by an elder brother, to whose memory he has con- 
secrated a short poem of singular pathos and beauty. While 
under his brother's care he seems to have lived at Dehli, and in 

new school of XJrdu Iiiter&turo ' by Shaikli Abdul Qitdir, S.A., 
Lahore, 1898. The word * Aujuman ' is equivalent to * Debating Society ' or 
* Literary Club.* 
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his youth was a pupil of the famous Gh^lib, of whom some 
account is given in the note to Quatrain 60, p. 76. He left 
Dehli with much regret in order to take up an appointment at 
Lahore, where he resided for many years. At the age of forty he 
came under the influence of the great Musalmdn reformer, Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad Eh&n bahadur, and from that time has devoted 
his poetical gifts to the cause of reform and the service of his 
coreligionists in India. His nom de plume H4li (in French 
' actuel ') may signify either * real ' in the sense of genuine, or 
' modem ' in the sense of * up to date.* It was adopted, probably 
in the former sense, long before he undertook the task of 
moulding the literature of his country upon modern lines, but is 
especially applicable in the latter sense to his later writings. In 
prose he has published a life of the Persian poet Sarrdi, a volume 
of Eeminiscences of the poet Gh^lib with a detailed criticism of his 
writings, a life in two volumes of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Ehto 
bah^ur, and an excellent critique on poetry and poetical style. 
The following verses, to which a prominent place is given in the 
collected edition of his minor poems, exhibit his attitude to the 
poetical literature current at the time when he somewhat sadly 
undertook the rdle of a reformer. The sense of each couplet is 
fairly represented in the accompan3ring prose translation, but the 
charm which resides in the melody of the verses is lost. 

'•raksS gul men rang hai gul ka, pa gul kl bu nahln.'^ 

* ' In the reflection (in a mirror) of the rose there is the colour of the 
rose, but the perfume of the rose is not there.' The metre of this line, 
written by Saud^ (an Urdu poet who died in 1780 ▲. d.), is 

_w l-v. l-v.— l-w-ll. 

The scansion of Hali's verses will be found explained on page 59. 
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Address to my muse. 



My muse I If tbou be not heart-entrancmg, it is no sorrow; 
But, pity on tbeel if tbou be not beart-melting, tbou. 

Tbougb tbe whole world be spellbound in allegiance to artifice, 
Courage I From tby own simplicity turn not back, tbou. 

If tbe precious gem of sincerity is in tby own nature, 
Independent of applause from tbe present age art tbou. . 

If tbou canst not make tbe world turn to look on tby beauty, 
Look at tbyself I Take a pride in tby own being, tbou. 

Tbe deep sea of reality tbou bast made beaving witb waves; 
Tbou sbalt sink tbe sbip of imposture, and yet survive, tbou. 

Tbose days are gone, wben lies were tbe creed of versemaking; 
Now, sbould tbe Qibla sbiffc tbat way, do not worship thither, thou. 

If to live within the eyes of men of insight is precious, 
Witb those bereft of vision bold no compromises, tbou. 

Should men turn up their noses at tby new-fangled medicine. 
Hold them excused: — if so be tbou art a wise physician, thou. 

In stillness, witb thy truth, build up a home in people's hearts; 
Lift not on high tbe banner of refinement, yet, thou. 

Mistaken for a thief, point out tbe road to tbe benighted; 
If tbou wisbest for the long life of Elijah, thou*. 

^ Khw^ja Ehizr, now popularly supposed to be identical with the prophet 
Elijah, and immortal, is a legendary personage, who probably owes his 
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M-ttJ^ taraf IMtab. 



-ai i^rr ! dil fireb na ho i% t5 gham nahio ; 
. par ftgh pa Ibaif hai ; jd na ho dil gud&z tti. 

^aiHat pa ho firefta -rSlam -agar tam&m, 
hao ! sadagi b8 -&-iyS -apni na baz tu. 

janhar h&i rasti \^ -agar terl 2&t meo, 
tal^iBin S rosB{^ hai be niy&z tH. 

husn apnH gar dikhi nahIo saktft jah&n ko, 
-ape kd dekh ; — aur kar apne pa n&z tu. 

tu kiyg h&i bahr ^ haqiqat kS mauj khez ; 
dhoke k&, gbarq kar kS, rahegi, jahaz, tu. 

wuh din ga-e, ki jhu^ th& -iman ^ ahSrriri ; 
qibla hd -ab -udhar^ td na kijo nam&z tu* 

*ahl e nagar kl -aokh mSo rahna h&i gar Tazlz, 
jo be ba^ar h&in, -un na rakh s&z b&z tu. 

nSk upari dawa 8^ tSri gar ^arh&-^n log, 
marr^ur jftn -unkd:— jd ho d&ra siz tfi. 

6ap ^p -apnS sad aS kiye j& dilon mSo ghar ; 
-und& -abhi na kar valam e -imtiy&z tu. 

jo n& balad hluo, -on k5 bat&, dor ban kS, rah ; 
gar d&ht& h&i khigr kl ^omr e dar&z tu. 

origin to the exaggerated stories of trayellers, who had received unexpected — 
if not miraculous — aid in their hour of need from unknown and unlik^y 
persons. 
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Honour's secret lies hidden in the service of one's country ; 
Think thyself to Mahmi^id, if thou art Aydz, thou ^. 

O Muse! Since thou hast cast thyself upon the straight path. 
Begin not now to look upon its ups and downs, thou. 

If a new world is to be conquered, do thou go forth, and take — 
Clear of the hugging rafts — thy own ship, thou. 

Value for truth does come : — ^but after disparagements ; 

If there be an instance to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

Should any recognize thy merit, count him as one gained; 
Hdli has pride in thee: — ^have a pride in him, thou. 

^ Ay^ was the favourite slave of the funous conqueror of Upper India, 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. His virtues and the similarity of his fortunes 
procured for him the epithet of Yusuf e sini, i. e. 'a second Joseph.* In the 
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•rizzat k& bhed mulk kl khidmat m^o hai dhipa ; 
mal^iiud jan -ap k5 gar hai -ayfiss tu. 

-ai gbi-rr ! rail S rast pa tu jab ki par liya, 
-ab rah ke na dekh nigbeb o faraz tu. 

kami hSi fath gar na-1 dunya, t5 le nikal, 
beros kIL sath chor kar, apna jahaz tu. 

hot! h^ sad k! qadr ; pa beqadriyoe kg ba-rd ; 
-is ke Uiilaf ho, t5 samajh -us kd ghaz tu. 

jo qadrdaa h5 -apnli^ -use mughtanam samajh; 
hali k5 iujh pa naz hai : — kar -us pa naz tu. 

time of his prosperity it was his practice to retire every day and clothe 
himself in the dress he wore when he first attracted the Sult^^s notice, and 
then offer prayer and thanksgiving to God. 
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In the Name of Gk>d the Compassionate the Mercifal 

QUATRAINS 
The Unity 
I 

There is a thorn in every breast, stack fast, telling of Thee ; 
There is a staple-ring hung in every ear, telling of Thee; 

He, who has not confessed Thee, has known Thee perforce; 
Yes, even in a heart lost, there is alarm, telling of Thee. 



n 

The Hindu in his idol has discovered Thy glory; 
Parsees over their fire hiive chanted Thy music; 

The Materialist from his universe has postulated Thee; 
Denial of Thee by any being has not been found possible. 



m 

In the whirlwind, when the ship is being tossed round and round — 
When the caravan in the sand-drift is frantic with agony — 

When hope in all earthly means vanishes away — 
There, excepting Thee, none else is remembered. 
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rabariyat 



tauhid 



I 



k&ot& hli, har ik jigar mSa -a^kft, terft ; 
halqa hSi, bar ik godi latka, tera ; 

mana nahlo jis tujh k5y jana h&i zarur ; 
bha^ke hu-S dil mSa bhi b&i khatka terft. 



hindti sanam m^o jalwa p&ya terft ; 
-atifib pa mugbfin nS rSg gay a terft; 

dahri kiya dahr ta-rblr tujhe ; 
-ink&r kisi s$ ban na -&ya ter&. 

3 

tuffto m^o, jab jahaz dakkar kh&ta — 
jab q&fila w&di mSa bS,i sar ^kr&ta — 

-asb&b k& -&8ra b&i jab -utb j&ta — 
whao^ terd siwH, k5-I uahio y&d 'ata. 
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IV 

When there encompass him on all sides the signs of Thy power. 
Even the Atheist cries alond to Thee, under compulsion. 

To the bat no highway to darkness was yisible, 
When the sun's light blazed forth in every direction. 



V 

When despair falls thick upon the hearts of mankind, 
It forces Thy name upon the lips even of foes. 

It is possible that in&nts in their joy forget their mother, 
But, when they are in pain, A/t is first in their thoughts. 



VI 

From earth, and air, and fire, and water, in this world 
Innumerable secrets have become revealed to man. 

Not less are Thy treasures, from eternity till now. 
Hidden, as before, within the safe of the unseen. 



vn 

From Thy being is the glow and scent of life — ^for the good of all ; 
In worship of Thee is self-respect — for the good of all ; 

Excepting Thee ^one, all supports are feeble; 
All are for their own sake — and Thou for the good of all. 
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4 

jab lets gher terl qudrat zohur, 
munkir \M pnkar 'uthtS tojh ko, majbur. 

kbafifask k5 gulmat k! na sujhi k5-! rab, 
khurgbed k&, shash jibat mSo, pbaila jab nur. 



5 

jab mayusi diloo pa 6ba jail bai^ 
dngbman bbl nam ter& japwSU bai. 

nmmkin b&i, ki sukb mSs bbtil ja-eo -at^ 
lekin -nnb^, dukb m^o, mao bl yl^ 'ati bai. 



6 

mit^^ sS, bawa sS, -atigb o -ab sS, ybao 
kyS kya na bu-e badiar pa -asrar -riyao ? 

par terS kbizane b^, -azal se -ab tak, 
ganjlna n^aib meo^ -usi (arh^ nibag. 



7 

bas^ sS bfti, terl^ rang 5 bu sab kS liye ; 
jt&-rat mSi} ba!, terl, -ftbru sab kS liye ; 

baio, terS siwi^ sarS sabare kamzor; 
sab -apnS liye biio : — aur tu sab k§ liye. 
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What other proof shall be of Thee more absolute than thisi 
In the world is not a soul who would be naturally joyful. 

Yet those, who are waiting with their hearts fixed on Thee, 
Stay on by every pain and every grief untrammelled. 



Thou madest the righteous self-effaced in His glory; 
Thou madest the lovers filled with ecstaEfy of sight. 

No partner was left to share the worship of The Truth ; 
Through thee, when thou camest, was The One known as The One. 



The pebble strewn Arabia thou madest illustrious; 
And its illiterate people the chosen of nations. 

^Best you upon Qod!' united Kibn^ and Tartary; 
That scattered flock of sheep thou didst gather together. 



Fetraea was ennobled because of thy nativity; 
Yathrib* won renown from thy dwelling therein; 

Not only thy offspring make a boast of thy name; 
Thy sires are ennobled through paternity of thee. 

^ i. e. The Byzantine Empire. > 

' The proper name of Medina ; which word means simply ^ city.* 



Gominwidation {of the Prophet), 



IX 



X 



XI 
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8 

kya hogl dalil tujh pa -aur is tsd ziyad ? 
donyft m^o nabio h&i -ek dil, jo ki gb^ ; 

par, jo ki h&io tujh lau la^-e bai^he, 
rahte Mio bar ek ranj d n^am se -azad. 



9 

zubh^ k5 tu mahv S tamjf d kiya ; 
-rugbsb&q k5 mast § lagzat e did kiyfi ; 

t&ratmSo, raha na, l^iaq kl, sajhi ko-I; 
tauhid k5, tu -a kS, tanhid kiya. 



lO 

hatha rarab k5 mohtaram tu ng kiyH, 
aiir -ummiy^o ko kb&ir 8 -umam tu nS kiya ; 

-islam -ek kar diya rum 5 tatar; 
hidire hu-S galla ko haham tu nS kiya. 



II 

bat^s k5 hu-a, ter! wilftdat sS, sb&raf ; 
yasrib kd mila, terl -iqamat sS> sharaf ; 

-auladhiko fakhr nahlo kudh tujh par; 
-ahfikS bhi hai, terl -uhuwat sS ebaraf. 
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xn 

Good vnll to all. 

Where we strive not with Hindus, nor bear ill will to Parsees — 
Where we shrink from doing harm and in return for harm do good — 

Let those, who are muttering that 'This world is a Hell/ 
Only come^ and explore the delights of this Paradise. 



XIII 

DisoovUirvmnce of Love poems. 

I have done matching my voice with the nightingale in the garden ; 
I have done reciting verses in the conplav^^of poets; 

Since thou hast forsaken me, O lively heart of my youth! 
I too have forsaken thy interminable stories. 



XIV 

Cheerful old mm. 

They are blithe in adversity — as if they were successful ; 
They fight with their feebleness — ^as if they were athletes; 

Their hearts are their measures, who are bringing to a close 
Their old age — ^laughing and talking — as if they were youths. 
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12 

tfuHh e hid. 

hindti b8 lareo, na gabr se bair kareg — 

ehar se ba^So, aiir sbar -riwa? Uiair kareo — 

jo kahtS hilio yih, ki ' hai jahannum dunyft,' 
wuh -a-So, aiir is bihiabt Id sair kareo ! 



13 

tark e shi-rr e -zoMqa/na, 

bulbul k!, ^aman mSg, hamzabani 6hori; 
bazm e ebu-rarii m^o shi-rrkbwani dborl ; 

jab se, dil S zinda I td ham ko ^ora, 
bam ne bb! tSrI ramkabani dhori. - 



14 

j9tran e zinda dil. 

kbnsb rahtS bSio dukb mSo — ^kamr&noo kl tarab ; 
baifi zu-rf sS laptS — ^pablwanoo kl tarab ; 

dil -on kS h&io ^arf -un kS, jo kartS b&io ^er, 
baos bol kS, piri k5— jaw&noo kl taral^. 
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XV 

Chad and Evil are near neigKbours. 

Those people who are famed for their virtues very much, 
Let them of their virtues not be vain over much. 

Even a good deed is bad, if the heart be not in it ; 
And evil is distant from the good — not very much. 

XVI 
The time of trial. 

A zealot used to say, 'My life is cffered on my creed/ 
But when his faith came to the touch of persecution, 

Some one asked him humbly — 'Tell us, what is best now)' 
Quoth he, ' My brother ! know, while there is life, there ie the toorld,' 

xvn 

Love. 

Is love a physician for the unhealthy at heart? 
Or is it in itself the home of thousands of woes ) 

Of that I know nothing; only this much I have heard, 
For those without work it is a charming pastime. 

xvm 

The njppraieement cf the good. 

Set not down good men as bad, O my son! 

If one gesture or half a gesture of theirs displease thee. 

The fineness of a pomegranate is not spoilt to the taste, 
If there should be inside it one or two pips rotten. 
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15 

v/tUci, awr hadi pda pas hain, 

jo log Mio nekiyoo m^o maghhur bahut, 
hoa nekiy5o par -apn! na maghrur bahut. 

nek! h! Uiud ik bad! h&i, gar ho na khulus ; 
neki badi nahio hlii ku6h dur bahut. 

i6 

-wUihdn kd toaqt, 

zahid kahta thS, ' jae hSi dio par qarhsnu,' 
par, -&ylb jab 'imtihag kl zad par -im&o, 

kl -rarz kisi nS, — ' kahyg, -ab kya hXi §alah 1 ' 
&nnay&, ki 'bha-!l fin, jl hai, td jdhan* 

hai -riebq tabib dil kg bimaroo ka ? 

ya ghar h&i wuh khud bazar -fizaroo ka ? 

ham kudh nahio jante ; pa -itnl h&i khabar^ 
-ik mashghala dildasp hfti bekaroo kE. 

18 

nekon ki jdnc. 

nekoo k5 na thahra-iy5 bad, -ai farzand ! 
-ek adh -ad& -on k! -agar ho na pasand. 

kudh nuqs -anar ki litaJat mSo nahto, 
hoo -us mSo -agar gale sare dane 6and. 
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XIX 

UmreoBonaJtiU eoBpeetatians from friends. 

Through life, they have been lost upon a picture of fmcj, 
Who have always been demanding immaculate friends. 

Those, who have quarrelled with their comrades at every little 
thing, 

Have lived outside the pale of the blessings of companionship. 

XX 

Wine and Youth. 

Toung men! be not seduced to any drinking of wine; 
Take not upon your necks the blood of God-given reason. 

The time itself of Youth is a madness: — ^and now 
Do you pile upon one madness another madness; you% 

XXI 

Worse than all fauUs is pride. 

It is not in nature that a man be free of faults, 

But keep yourself from them to your utmost, without fail 

Make smaller the faults you have : — ^but still be on your guard. 
Lest, from their decreasing somewhat, your pride should increase. 

XXII 

The m/uttuil aaUagonism of speech and action. 

They, who achieve much, say little with their tongue; 
You can't have both together — ^word craft and deed craft. 

So much as the gifk of speech has gone on increasing,— 
So have we in the same degree been falling off in action. 
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dostcn 96 hdQd tawaqqur* 

ta zlst wnh mahv S naqab S maohum rahe, 
jo talib S dostSn S marr^um rahe. 

-a^h&b b&t bat par jo bigre, 
Bubbat kl wuh barkatoo mabrum rahe. 

20 

ihardb aur jawam. 

ho badakasbl par na, jawano ! maftuo ; 
gardan pa na lo -raql S khud& dad k& Uiuo* 

kbud Tahd S ebabab -ik januo bai : — ab tum-^ 
karte b5 fuzuo junuo pa -ik -aur junuo 1 

21 

gkuLfwr sab -raihon 96 badtar hau 

mnmkiB nablo yib, ki bo baabar -raib se dur; 
par vaib b6 badyS ta ba maqdur, zarur. 

T-aib apnS ghatS,-5: — ^par kb&bardar rabo! 
gbatne b& kabig -un kS na barb ja-8 gburdr. 

22 

gufta/r kirdar men "iMuilSf. 

jo kartS h&io kudh, zab&o kahte b&io wuh kam ; 
bote nablo B&tb janiT — dam aur qadam, 

barbt& gay& jis qadr ki busn e guffc&r, 
bas, -utnd bX gba^te ga-8 kird&r m&u bam. 
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Tht condition of acceptance. 

It is possible that worth may have no value somewhere; 
But value anywhere without worth there is none. 

They refuse amber gratis — ^it may be: — ^but still 
In Ueu of amber no one will accept dried cowdung*. 

XXIV 

It behoves a * Seeker * to he rmry in adopting an ^JSHder' 
{ie. a apirkuoL guide). 

Old guides may be or not be men of knowledge and conviction ; 
The fear is lest the Seekers be rash in any way. 

To a buyer there is sore need of two pair of eyes; 
And even of one eye there is no need to the seller. 

XXV 

What the difference is between a wise man and a fool\ 

In i|;norance all men, wise or foolish, are equal; 

No difference between them is perceptible save this: — 

The wise man has knowledge of his own unwisdom ; 
The fool of his ignorance has not the slightest notion. 

XXVI 

The goal of modem progress. 

When yesterday they inquired the limit of man's progress, 
'Mine host/ with a laugh, thus replied to my friends; — 

'There will not survive at last any £9iult in man; 
By paring and paring they will all become merits.' 

^ Such as is used for fuel in the East. 

' Or; perhaps more literally, ' between a learned man and a dunce.' 
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23 

mumkin h^, ki jauhar kl na bo qadr kahiQ ; 
par qadr kabiQ ba ghair jaubar kS nablQ. 

-rambar kd na leo muft, yib -imkao b&i : — magar 
•rambar kl jagab na leg& ko-i sarglQ. 



24 

p/t& ho 806 dftmajh kar pvr hana/na 6ahiye, 

boo ya na bd© ^ir -abl 8 -rirfan 6 yaqlo, 
par dar b^, ki talib na b5o nadan kablQ; 

gabak k5 bS.i -ibtiyaj car 'agkboo ki ; 
anr ek ki bin bednS wale k5 nabiQ. 

Tolim ojdMl men kya farc[ hai, 

baio jabl m^o sab — -ralim 6 jabil — bamsar ; 
-ata nablo farq^ is kg siwa, -un m^o nagar ; 

-rftlim k5 b^ -rilm -apnl nadani ka, 
j&bil k5 nabiQ jabl kl kucb -apnS kbabar. 

26 

maujuda taraqqi kd -anjdm, 

pu6ba j5 kal 'iknjam e taraqqi bagbar^ 
yaroo sg kab& pir S ma|^&o ne, bags kar, 

* baqi na rabega k$-I rinsan m&Q -raib ; 
bo ja-gcgS; ^bil dbila kg, sab -raib bunar.' 
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XXVII 

How BoiJhation may he obtained for a speridthrift. 

A munificent spendthrift spoke thus to a pious m^n, 
, * Utter on my behalf a prayer to God for my salvation I ' 
The pious man raised his hands to heaven, and said, 
' Hasten, O Gbd Abnighty 1 Thy making this man a pauper.' 

XXVIII 
Despatch of business. 

For waiting, in this world, when does any find respite? 
If to-day he is arriving, to-morrow he departs. 

What things you have to do, accomplish them with speed; 
The missive for your summons is there/ coming towards you. 

XXIX 
Self-interest, 

There is in the self of man, by nature, this disease, 
That he seeks a compensation for each effort he makes; 

Deeds which I had done purely for God's sake — when I looked, 
There was hidden in them even some selfish aim. 

XXX 

The vicissitudes of fortune. 

Homes, peopled and peopled, are deserted — ^by thousands; 
Standards, fixed and fixed, are uprooted — by lakhs; 

If A booms to-day — to-morrow B has his turn ; 
Thus game after game as soon as made is but marred ^ 

^ Lit. 'Qames made and made are just so being marred.' 
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27 

vfrnmifho kyunkar faragbffl hofil ho sakfi hat, 

-ik mun-rim 6 nrasrif n8 yih -r&bid kaha, 
' kar merg liye liaq farft||^at kl du-r&!' 

-T^bid kaha yih, hath 'utha kar cii ^arU}, 
' mnhtaj kar is k6 jald, -ai b&r 6 khud& ! ' 

28 

yhao rahnS k! muhlat k^-I kab pata hai 1 
-ata h&i -agar -aj, t5 kal jatH hai. 

jo kamS h^^ kILm, -on k5 jaldi bhagta-5 ; 
talbi kX payam — wuh !— calSl -ata hai. 



29 
gllfi(/raz, 

hai nafs m^o -insao kg jibilli yih maraz, 
har sa^y pa hota lo&i (alabgar 8 -riwaz ; 

jo khas khndS ke liyg the kam kiye, 
dekha — ^t5 nihao -on m^o bhi thi ko-I i^araz. 

30 

'inqtlab e rozgar, 
bas has kS — hazarSg ghar -ujar jate hai^ ; 
gar gar k8 — -ralam lakh$a -ukhar jate hai© ; 

-Sj is kl h&i naubat, t5 kal us ki ban ; 
ban ban kg — y^ohiQ khel bigar jate haio. 
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XXXI 



The tyrarmy of years. 



When they found Hili yesterday cold-hearted, — as they thought, 
They inquired the reason : — ^he laughed, and thus replied, 

'Don't cherish the hope, noto, of those former socialities; 
Those titnea have gone by; another season has arrived.' 



A mom who has no trust m life carmot achieve any great work. 

This commonplace world — ^you may call a fleeting picture; 
All that happens in the universe — ^you may deem an idle tale; 

But: — when you set your purpose to any noble work, 
Think every breath you draw to be life eternal 



The fathers — secure in their land and possessions; 
The sons — with a dream of contentment in indolence; 

The children running riot; the young men doing nothing; — 
Such families are here only as ^guests of a few days.' 



In the desert when I came upon a bare bleak plain. 
On which in the rains there was no sign of verdure, 

Which the peasants had long ceased to have the heart to till, — 
I thought on the trophies of reverse of my race. 



XXXII 



xxxm 



Signs of decadence. 



XXXIV 



TIte trophies of reverse. 
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31 

1^§H k$ j$ kal fusnrda khatir pay a, 
pudha barris : — 15 haos kg yih farmayft, 

* rakkho na -ab 'agli suhbatoo ki -ummid ; 
wuh waqt ga-^; -ab 'aur mausam -aya/ 

jis ho zindagam ha bharosd nahln, wuh 
h(hl bard ham nahln har sahtd, 

dunya dani k5 — naqgb S fan! samjho ; 
rud&d 8 jahao k5 — -ik kabani samjho ; 

par: — jab kard -aghaz k6-i kam bara, 
bar saos k5 -rumr S javidani samjho. 

33 

'dsdr e zawcU. 

-aba k5 zamin 5 milk par -itmlnao : — 
-aalad k5 sust! pa qanarrat kli gumao : — 
bacce -awara ; aur be kar jawao : — 
baio -ais^ gharanS ko-I din ke mihmag. 

34 

8^n e 'idbd/r, 

sahr& mSg j5 pay^ -ek dafyal maidiln, 
bars&t raSo sabza ka na tha jis pa nighan, 

mayus thS jis kg jotne se dihqan, — 
yad %\ hameo qaum kg -idbax kl ghan. 
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XXXV 

The dioffnosis of inwncerUy. 

In every assemblage to win shouts of applause, 
Through blandness of verbiage to become *pure honey,' 

Is not possible, — ^until there be insincerity in the heart. 
It is not an easy task, being popular with all men. 

VXXXVI 
The tm(^ritabiene88 of Musalmdna, 

Not until he be a thoraitgh enemy of our brothers. 
Is the faith of a believer reckoned thorough nowada3r8. 

I pray the Almighty to have pity on our race, 
When I hear 'a thorough Musalmdn' said about any one. 

xxxvn 

Deceit and Hypocrisy, 

Hdli! Those who travel on the straight road always. 
Incur no risk of wolves, nor terror of lions. 

But vigilance is needed against those sheep-raveners. 
Who make a fair appearance in the clothing of sheep. 

xxxvm 

The germ of potentialUy. 

There are signs of capability in the wholly untaught; 
Disguised among savages are many human beings. 

They are innocent of any garb of education; otherwise 
Men of Ttis or of Bdz are hidden in these shapes ^ 

^ Tub (the ancient name of MashhAd) was the birthplace of FirdausL 
RAz or Ray (th^ same as Rhag») waa situated near the present site of 
Teheran. 
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35 

bar bazm mSo -afirio layiq bona — 
shmn sukbanl b& sbahd S fayiq bona — 

momkin nah!o ; jab tak ki na bo dil mSo niftq. 
-asaQ nabio maqbul S Uialajiq bona. 

musdlnicman ki bemihn, 

jab tak ki na bo dusbman S -ikbw&o pakka, 
bota nablo mmnmk& -ab 'Imao pakka. 

bam qaum kl Uiair m&Qgte baio t^aq se 
sunte b&io km k5 jab ' musalm&p pakka.' 

37 

mahr riyd. 

l^&li ! rab S rast jo ki dalte b^io sada^ 
kbatra -onb^o gai'g ka, na dar sberoo ka. 

lekin -on bbeiijoo wajib bSi bazar, 
bberoo kS libas meo b&io jo jalwa noma. 

38 

javihar e qGbUiyat. 

baio bebunaroD w&u q&billyat k^ ni^&o ; 
pofiblda b&io wa^ebiyoo mSo -akgar -insao ; 

T&ri blUo lib&s S tarblyat se, waraa 
b&io tufli -5 r&zi -inblo sbakloo m&u nibao. 
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XXXIX 



Knowledge, 



O knowledge ! by thee have whole nations been enriched ; 
From wherever thou hast vanished, there has come decay; 

The treasures of the iiidden world have been unlocked for those 
Races, who have established thee as their stock in trade. 



Thou, knowledge 1 art the key to the storehouse of joy; 
Thou art a welling fountain of delights and profits; 

Rest in respect of both worlds is under thy shade ; 
Thou art a means of subsistence here, and a guide to the hereafter. 



So rich as the region of the West is through thee, 

Like bounty to the East from thee, O knowledge! there is none. 

Ah knowledge ! can it be, that, like the moon of Nakhshab ^ 
Thy rays of light are limited to that one spot? 



Until a son free himself from baseness of his own, 
He inherits no honour from his father's honour. 

If you reflect — rubbish too has a lengthy pedigree. 
But is not ennobled in the least by the connexion. 

^ The 'Veiled Prophet* of Khurdsto, who claimed miraculous powers, 
pretended to make the moon rise from a well at Nakhshab. It is said that 
after his death a bowl of quicksilver was found at the bottom of the well. 
His opponents denounced the imposture on the ground that the semblance 
of the moon was always at the/uUf and always in th^ acune place. 



XL 



XU 



XLII 



Fatnily honowrs. 
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39 

-ai -rilm ! kiy& hSi tu xA mulkoo kd nihal ; 
gha-ib hu-& tu jah&o bS, wk&Q -&y& zawal; 

-nn par hu-^ ghaib ke kbiz^e maftuh, 
jin qaumdQ nS tbabr&y& tajbe riisu 1 mal. 



40 

-ai -rilm ! kalTd S ganj S sbadi tu bai ; 
sar 6a^ma norma wa -ayadl tu bai ; 

-asayi^ S do jabao b&i s&ya mSo tSre; 
dunya k& wasila, dio k^ badi tu bai. 



♦ 41 

bai tujb nibSl jaisi magbrib kl zamlo, 
madiriq k5 wub ^edz tujb sS, -ai -ribn I nabiQ. 

sbayad, -ai -ribn ! m&h S m^sbshab kl tarab 
rabil b&io Qhu-rarSo terl mal^dud wablo. 



42 

beta nikle na jab talak gillat se 
-izzat nabig -us k5 bHp ki -rizzat se. 

8odo — 15 b&i kbatka nasab bbi valT, 
par -us k6 sbaraf nahio kudb is nisbat se. 
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XLin 

In uihaA thmg is Honour. 

Wealth said, 'Wherever honour exists, it is from me.' 
Culture afllrmed, ' I am the true badge of honour/ 

Then honour spoke, and said, < The claim of each of you is wrong ; 
I am the secret of Eternal Truth which is hidden in goodness/ 

XLIV 
Misplaced ea^pectation. 

Our friends are good comrades — ^but not in adversity; 
Our relations stand by us — ^but not in disgrace; 

Vain is the expectation of that thing from a man, 
Which is not in the nature of the species called mankind, 

XLV 

Reason and Friendship are conflictvng terms. 

As far as the rise or fall extends in a man's reason, 
So wide is the range of his estrangement and affection. 

Who has thought of the consequence, is no longer a friend; 
Two mutual opposites are friendship and foresight. 

XLVI 
Wanton self-indulgence. 

The fruit of dissipation alwaj* becomes bitter; 
Each burst of laughter is but a forerunner of tears. 

Whatever race I find given over to pleasure, — 
I say to myself, ' See now 1 what is going to happen % ' 
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43 

•xizscai Mb e%z men hat, 

daolat kahS.^ ' mnjh h&i, vizzat h&i jahSo.' 
faniuly& hunar n^, * maHu liiio ^izzat k& nisbao.' 

>rizzat boli; * ghalat h&i— donoo k& bayao ; 
maio bhed hiio t^aq jo b&i neki m^o nib&o/ 



44 

tawaqqtdrr hejd. 

baio yar rafiq — par mui^ibat m^u nahl^ ; 
sathf b&io -razfz — ^lek gillat m^o nabio ; 

-as bat ki -ins&o tawaqqu-r hal -rabaa, 
jo nau-r S baabftr ki kbud jibillat m^o nabjo. 



45 

rO^Z ater dosfi mtUazddd hain. 

bai -raql m&u jis qadr kami atir begbl, 
-utm bl muf^g-arat b&i, yb&o, atir kbweebt. 

wuh dost nablg, jis kiy& fikr S ma-il ; 
^iddain h&io dosti -5 dfir andesbi* 

46 

tAmA -rishrat, 

-risbrat k& samar talkb sadS. botS. bai ; 
bar qabqaba pai^^im S buk& boUl bai. 

jis qanm kd -raiah dost p&t& buo maig, 
kabta biio, ki * -ab, dekbiy^ ! ky^ bot& bai 1 ' 
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XLVn 

O riotous living! where thou hast had dominion, 

Thou hast made the king a beggar, the wealthy man needy. 

Thou madest a solitude of Babylon and Nineveh ; 
Thou broughtest destruction upon Baghdad and Cordova. 

XLVm 

The 6clat of every party, now, consists in slander ; 
Backbiting Ood*s creatures is the rule at every gathering. 

It is only of others' foibles that a {>eople can boast, 
Who have not one excellence left within themselves. 

XLIX 

O Love f thou hast caused whole households to be ruined ; 
Old men to be dotards; and young men to be ruined; 

In thy felicitations evermore I have seen 
Nations brought low, and long lineages ruined. 

L 

HmD a gcvemmefU loses vigour. 

When you see the affairs of any kingdom upside down, 

You may take it that the footfall of some Godsend is upon it. 

Either there is some hidy a privy councillor of state: — 
Or else the prime minister is some learned jorofessor. 
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-ai ^raish ^ tarab ! tu nS jahao rSj kiya, 
sultaQ k5 gada^ gbani k5 mubtaj kiya. 

w!rS{^ kiy^ tu ninawa aiir b&bil ; 
ba^d&d kd, qurtuba k5, taraj kiya. 



raunaq bSi bar ik bazm kl -ab gbibat meg ; 
bad go-I kb&l<3[ bai bar ik subbat me^. 

-auroo ki bura-! bi pa bai fakbr wabag, 
kbubi k5-I baq! nabig jis -ummat meg. 



49 

-ai ^isbq I kiya tu ii$ gbai^oo k5 tabab ; 
plroQ k5 Uiarif : — ^aur jawanoii k5 tabab. 

dekba b&i sada, salamati meo ten, 
qaumoo k5 galil, kbandEnoo k$ tab&b. 



6o 

9ahab e inmoal t sdliawU. 

dekbo jis saltanat kl balat dar bam, 

samjbo, ki wabS^} b&i k5-I harkat k& qadam. 

ya to k5-I hegam bai muablr e daulat : — 
ya bu k5-l maviJl^im wazir e -argam. 
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Tht rdoHon of ' Church and State.' 

Eeligion gave the world revelation and goidance. 
What time the world supported the loins of religion. 

If the world owes religion a heavy debt of gratitude. 
On religion too her owings to the world are not light. 

Ln 

Im^^uHng infddity to honest {and righieous) freethinkers. 

Though he found in my friends nothing blameworthy or sinful^ 
The preacher denounced them as * Infidels' and 'Lost souls.' 

When evidence is wanting to a false accuser. 
He dares to name 'Qod' as a witness to his charge. 

Lin 

AjpcUhy and comjplacmey. 

If the order of the Universe depends upon motives, 
It is hard work, O H41il to arouse that race, 

Which cares not for its honour in the very least degree, 
And takes not the least degree of shame from its disgrace. 

LIV 

Forgiveness with a present power of revenge. 

Hoses uttered this thought, 'O God Almighty! 

Who most, of all Thy servants, is accepted by Theet* 

There issued the instruction, 'My servant is he, 
Who can take, and will not take, revenge for injury/ 
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61 

o dunya ka rishta, 

dunyg k5 diye din ng -asrar 5 hikam, 
danya kamar din kl ihami jis dam. 

gar din kl mamnun bahut hai dunyS, 
dunyg kg bhi 'ilas&a nahio din pa kam. 

62 

'Oxadagm e rdstbdz ki takftr. 

jlTOU rn^u pay^i jab kd-i -zaib 5 gnn&h, 
* kafir ' kahS w&ris n8 -unfaeo, aiir * gvmrah.' 

jhutbe kd nahio milt! sbabadat jis waqt, 
l3.ta h&i kh ttdS kd -apnS darrwe pa gawah. 



63 

he parworl -o he ghfliraJd, 

-asb&b pa gar naam S jahao ka hSi madar, 
-us qaum k& detna h&i, Ibi&Ii I dughwar, 

•rizzat M nahin h&i jis k5 parwS hargiz, 
gillat nahio jis k5 hargiz kudb Tar. 



64 

-rq/t2 5(2 vmjud e qud/rat e -intiq&m, 

mu8& nS yih ki -rar?, ki ' -ai b&r 8 khudft I 
maqbul tSr& kaun b&i bandoo mSo siwii ? ' 

-irab^d ba-&, 'banda hamfir& wnh hai, 
jo le sakg, — aiir na le» badi ka badl&/ 
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LV 

Tht am/wer to harshness is mildness. 

So far as may be, treat a 'mischief discreetly; 

K any one spit poison at you, give him words of nectar. 

Anger only makes anger flare up more fiercely; 
In this disease, simUihiLs simUia Non curarUur. 

LVI 
Courcige. 

Tamurlane watched a tiny ant under a wall 

Crawl upwards a hundred times with one grain of com; 

At last it reached the top with the grain; then he said, 
'No arduous exploit is impossible to courage.' 

Lvn 

Cotmrdice. 

Those endless disputes about Fate and Freewill*, — 

When I looked at them, I found they do not hinge on any creed. 

Those men who were cowardly have always yielded to fate, 
And those possessed of courage have exercised free will. 

Lvm 

EemoTse, 

What comes in the end to overweening unbelief, 
ThJt same is the fruit of mere neglect and ignorance. 

I have learnt from the bitter taste of many contritions, 
That 'Hell' is but a name for what we call Bemorse. 

^ Lit < between the fatalist and the believer in free wilL* 
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S5 

aoM^ Too, jawab narml hai. 
fitna jahao talak h^, dije taskio ; 
zahr 'uglS k5-I, tii kljg bateo sbirlo* 

ghnssa |j^u§se k5 -aur bharkata hai ; 
-is vari^ k& -rtTq; ^ &t Z mi^Z nahiQ. 

56 

himmat, 

timfir nS -ik morda zer e diwar 

dekba, ki 6irha, dana k5 le kar, sau bar ; 

-a^ir Bar S b9.in, le kS, pabugda ; t5 kabS, 
' mushkil nabYo ko-I pesb ^ bimmat dushwar.' 

67 

kam himmaffi, 

jabriya wa qadnya kl babg o takrar 

dekba — na tba ku6b is k& magbab pa madar ; 

jo kam bimmat tbS, bo ga-e wnb majbur ; 
jo bft bimmat tbS, ban ga-e wub mukbtar. 

58 

-anjSm bSi jo knfr kl tngbySni ka, 
gamra b&i wnb! gbaflat d nSdam ka. 

la^sat sS nadamatoo kT janS bam ne, 
dozakb bb! b&i -ik nSm pasbiniS.m ka. 
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A lament on the death of the late Nawdb Ziydruddin 
Ahmad Khdn {knoum as * Naiyar') of DeMi. 

No turtle dove, — no peacock, — no mocking chakor, — 
These all took their flight at the first approach of autumn. 

One token of the Spring lingered — the plaintive nightingale; 
And his voice, since yesterday, is audible no more. 



Not Ghdlib, nor Shefta, nor Naiyar remain ; 

Not Wahshat, nor Silik, nor does Anwar remain; 

Now must you accept, H^il for that circle of friends, 
Those scars upon your heart, which will for ever remain. 



What fruit is in each lap, is the fruit of labour here, 
And all that is harvested are God's blessings on labour ^ 

To be 'Shepherd of his people' was not given to Moses, 
Until he had tended goats in the land of Midian. 



A sturdy young man, whom I once found begging, 
Was sharply reproved by me, and put to open shame. 

Then said he, 'The plague of this hangs on their necks, 
Who taught me to beg, by always giving when I asked.' 

^ Lit. ' The fruits of lahwr only are in each skirt (held up to contain them) ; 
the blessings (of God) on tahour only are in each garner.' 



LX 



LXI 



Labour. 



LXII 



Incitement to beggary. 
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ta-asmf bar tcafat e natoab 8iy&-u d din 
-al^ad I^iM marhum (naiyar taihaUus), 
dihlavi. 

qumri hJSA, na t^-fia, na kabk e tann&z ; 
-ate 111 kbizao kS, kar ga-e sab parwaz. 

thi bSgb kl yadgar ^ik balbal 6 z5r ; 

80 -US kl bhi kal se nahio -aii -awftz. 

6o 

i^alib h&i, na shefta, na naiyar baqi; 
wal^shat b&i, na sdlik b&i, na -anwar baqI; 

Ibi&li ! -ab in k6 bazm ^ yarao samjbo, 
yaron kS kudb dagh b&io dil par baqi. 

6i 

mihTiat 

mibnat bl kS pbal b^ ybag bar ik daman m%u ; 
mibnat bl kl barkaten b^ bar Uiiirman meo. 

mfl8& kd mill na qaum ki dup&ni, 
jab tak na ^a-Io bakriyaQ madyan meo* 

62 

gadd-t H targ^. 

-ik mard S taw&nft k5, ^ s&-il pS-jil, 

ki main nS malamat aiir babut aharmSy§» 

bol&, ki ' b&i -is k& -un kl gardan pa wibSl, 
de de kS jinbon nS mangni. sikhlaya. 
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Lxm 

Imputing infidelity to Mualims, 

From hearing so often raised against true believers 

The schoolmen's cry, 'Unorthodox/ we are now convinced of this: — 

Undoubtedly a Muslim will be asked in his grave, 
'Did the Schoolmen denounce you as an Infidel or not?' 

LXIV 
Adieu to Lovers' talk. 

Some word of the people's ills from us you will hear; 
Some word of our fall in men's esteem you will hear; 

Romances of Qais and Kohkan ^ tue have forgotten ; 
If you want one — from tt« — our own tale you will hear. 

LXV 

The fall of the people of Isldm. 

Would any one see humiliation transgressing her limits? 
Let him look at IsHm, not lifting her head after falling. 

That high tide follows low tide, he would never admit. 
Who should watch the ebbing wave of this ocean of ours. 

LXVI 

Effort Jvrst and Prayer next. 

In effort lies the first pledge of success for any man ; 
And next he ought to pray for help from the Almighty. 

It was not until he used hand and arm that Noah 
Obtained the boon of rescuing his race from the deluge. 

1 QaiB, better known by his title Majnun (the distracted), was the lover 
of Laila, celebrated in Arabic poetry. Kohkan (the rockhewer) is the 
title of Farhild, the lover of Shirin, celebrated among the Persians. 
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63 

taJcfir e -ahl e -islam, 

kahna fuqaba muminoQ ko ' bedio ' 
Bunte sunte, yih bo gaya ham k5 yaqTg, 

mumin zarur hogS. marqad mSa suwal : 
' takfir bhi kl thi fuqaba ne, ki nabiu 1 ' 

64 

tark 6 -rdshiqdna go-i, 

kudb qaum ki bam sogwari sun lo ! 

kucb cashm S jabao m^o -apni khwari sun lo I 

-afsana qais 6 kohkan yad nahin ; 
cabo, t5 katba bam bamari sun lo I 

65 

tanazzvl e -aid e -islam, 

past! k^, k5-iy bad sg guzarna dekbe, 
-islam k^ gir kar na -ubbai-na dekbe ; 

mane na kabbi, ki mad b^i bar jazr kS ba-rd, 
darya k^ bamare j5 -utarna dekbe. 

66 

-awwal koshish aur ha-rd du-rd. 

kosbisb m^O b^ shftrt S -ibtida -ins^g se ; 
pbir cabiyg maogni madad yazdto se. 

jab tak ki na kam dast 5 b&zu liya, 
pa-i na najat nul^ ne tufag se. 
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Lxvn ^ 

To he working agrees toUh mane vitality/. 

Work takes the side of Life for all human kind ; 
No zest is in living save with some work being done. 

You live? — ^then be doing something to show you are alive; 
What death in life have they, who have lived like corpses) 

Lxvm 

False show. 

All persons are apt to dilute truth with fiction;; 

Men being anything are rarer than those who pretend to be. 

Those people in whose pockets watches ever dwell 
Are often precisely those who most waste their time. 

LXIX 

A few defects carmot dbliUraU many excellences. 

If a thousand fine qualities are patent in a man, 

Do not grudge your esteem to him for one or two defects. 

Because your eye has fallen on the peacock's ugly legs, 
You must not deny the grace and splendour of his beauty. 

LXX 

The tamtwrnity of an ignorami dervish. 

So deeply engrossed upon your text is your honor, 
Silence is your safest course: — so thinks your honor? 

Open your mouth, and speak: — or do not speak: — ^your 
Highness 1 

I have my own gauge of the depth of your honor. 
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67 

Iccm harndk jan he scUh hai. 

hai j&n sath -insl^} kS liye ; 

banti aahio zindagi be kam kije. 

jite h6, i6 kuch kijiyS, zindoo kl tarab ; 
murdoo ki tarab jiye, to kya Ui&k jiye ? 

68 

jhuthi nvmdyish. 

bail) jbutb kS sad m^o sab samone wale ; 
banne w&loo b6 kam b&io bone wale. 

gbaryao rabti b&io jin k[ jeboo m^o mudam, 
-akgar b^ wubi waqt kg kbone wale. 

69 

&ind ToSb bahut st Uki^t/on ho nahin mitd sakts, 

maujud bunar bdo, gat meo jis kY, bazar, 

bad gan na b5, ^aib us mSn -agar boo do car. 

ta-^s kS p& -g zisbt par kar kS nagar, 
kar buBn 5 jamal kS. na -us ke -inkar. 



70 

sukut e darwesh e jdhil. 

masruf j5 yoo waglfa kbwSui m^o b^ -ap, 
khair apnl samajbtS be zabani mSo bSin -&p. 

boleii^ ku<5b mugb : — yH na boleo, bazrat ! 
marlum b&i bam k5 jitng p&ni m6u -^p* 
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LXXI 

Tlht rejproach of wnhelievera against Mumlmdns, 

A scoflPer of Holy writ* was saying yesterday, 
'What will these men of the Qibla get, squabbling among them- 
selves % 

If they have courage, let them come into the open : — otherwise 
Any dog too is a lion, inside his own lane.' 

LXXII 

The Materialist' 8 retort upon an Idol worshijpper, 

A worshipper of idols spoke thus to a materialist, 
'There will not be a reprobate in the world like thee.' 

The materialist said, 'What! Is any denier of God 
More far gone than one who may have lakhs of little godsl' 

LXXIII 

The plight of a wise man avnong fools. 

What difference — if the ears have no sense of hearing — 
Between the words of wisdom, and old wives' tales 1 

Uncouth as a pilgrim in a land far from his home, — 
Just so is the plight of any wise man among fools. 

LXXIV 

The limit of reform. 

For washing, reformer! there is good reason left. 
So long as any stain upon the cloth is still left; 

Wash the stain with a will : — but do not rub so hard, 
That no stain upon the cloth — and no cloth be left. 

^ Lit. ' of the Qur-Hn and (recorded) tradition.' 
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71 

mulhidon ka ta-rn musalmdnon par, 

kahta thS kal ik munkir g qur-an 6 kbabar, 

* kya leegS yih -ahl g qibla baham lar kar 1 

kuch dam hS.i, t5 maidan mSo -a-en : — warna 
kutta bh! bSi sber apn! gall ke -andar.' 

72 

dahri ha -tlzam gaur parast par. 

-ik gaur parast ne yih dahn sS kaba, 

* hoga na gbaqi k5-i jahao men tujh sa/ 

dahrl ng kaba, ki ' kya ! khuda ka muiikir 
-us 86 bh! gaya, ki jis kg lakboQ b5o kbuda ] ' 

73 

ddTid ka hal nadcmon men, 

kya ferq — sama-rat na b6 jab kanon mee — 
dan&-i k! batos mgn aiir afsanog me^ t 

gburbat mgn hai -ajnabi musafir jis tarh, 
d&na yibi bal bS,i nadanoo meo. 

74 

rifdram M hadd. 

dhone kl h^i^ -ai rifaramar ! ja baql, 
kapre pa hSA jab talak ki dhabba baql. 

dbo ebauq sS dbabbe k6 : — pa -itna na ragar, 
dbabba rahg kapre pa na kapra baqi. 
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LXXV 



Ccmiem^ of admiration. 



Fools grin with delight at any praise forthwith; 
But such is not by any means the way of wise men. 

When they hear their praises, they are greatly displeased: — 
They tvarU something better in the way of commendation ^ 



A good opimon does not let the real truth reveal itsdf. 

The Soofee (may be perfect, but) no one has ever tried him ; 
No one has ever dared to hint a doubt of his goodness. 

There may be in current coin too, perchance, some alloy. 
But no one has ever tested it as yet in this country. 



The misdeeds of believers bring their religion into disrepate, 

"When they see the sorry plight of believers in Isldm, 
All nations of the world cry shame on the religion. 

By their own intemperance the sick lost their health. 
And lightly The Healer of creation was blamed. 



The haven is far off: — gird on food for the journey! 
The sea is boisterous : — look well to your vessel ! 

The purchaser is keen : — let the goods you take be pure ! 
And make your load light! — for the course is full of toil. 



LXXVI 



Lxxvn 



LXXVIII 



Reflections on the latter end. 



The word -aur may mean * more ' or ' different.* 
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-wgm ta-7Tif snm har nak ^arhcmd. 

ta*rrif khil jatS nadag fi 1 faur ; 
dana-5ii lekin nalilo hargiz yih taor. 

bote h^io bahut wub, madb sun kar, nakbugb ; — 
maqsud yib bai, ki ho sitdyish huAh -awr. 

76 

hum e zarni -ad e hal khulne nahln detd. 

BUf i k5 kisi -azmaya bl nabin ; 

nek! mSn gbak us ki k5-! laya bl nabig. 

bo sikka ra-ij m&u bbi, sbayad, ku6b kbut. 
par -us k5 kisi ne ybajj tapaya bl nabiQ. 

77 

dmddron Id hwrd-iydn dm ko 
-raib lagdtl hain. 

pate b&io zabu]} j5 bal S -abl e -islam, 
-islam pa ta-rua zan bliin -aqwam tamam. 

badparbezisg bigrS -apni bimar, 
aiir muft xn&Q bo gaya ma49iha badnam. 

Jihr e -rvqhd, 

manzil b^i ba-rld : — ba^db lo zad § safar ! 
mawwaj bSi babr : — rakkb5 kisbti ki kbabar ! 

gahak 6aukas b^i : — le dalo mal kbara ! 
balka kar 5 bojb ! — bai ka^ban rabgugar. 

G 
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LXXIX 



The truth about Man. 



It is possible, that a man may become like an Angel; 
It is possible, that no spot should remain in him of evil ; 

Yes; all things are possible: — but the truth is this, 
Han up to this day remains the same ' ally of Satan,' 



Though the issue of all men's lovemaking is eyil, 
Where kings are concerned, it is especially disastrous; 

If a king is rightly named ' God's shadow,' then Love 
Is the * hour of abridgement ' for that ' shadow of Qod.' 



O Time! there is a cure for the ill will of all things, 
But no power of resistance in quarrelling with thee. 

Should thou alone prove thyself to be on my side, 
Thenceforward, I care not if the whole world turn from me. 



In old age one should keep oneadf jprepared for death. 

In the service of self we have allowed years to pass ; 
And during our youth kept no count of the end. 

We've had our full measure of the night ; — now, Hfili ! 
Break up the entertainment ! The time has come of dawn. 



LXXX 



7^ love off airs of kings. 



LXXXI 



The collaboration of Time. 



Lxxxn 
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79 



'•inscm M haqtqat. 



mumkin hSi, ki ho Jfi-€ firisbta -insSn; 
mmukin h^, badi ka na rahe -us mSo nigban. 

mumkiii t5 h}ki eab kuch; — pa haqiqat yih hai, 
-ins&n -ab tak wuh! qamu sh shaifcm. 



hardand bnra bli -risbq ka sab kg ma-al, 
par baq m&u bSi gbaho^ kg kbu^usan badfal, 

sultao hSi -agar gill g -ilSM, to -risbq 
bai gill g -ilfihi kg liye waqt g zawal. 



-ai waqt ! bi^ ka bSi sab ke dara ; 
par tujh sg bigarng ka nahio bai yara. 

boja-g gar ek tu bamara satbi, 
pbir, gham nablo, pbir ja-g zamana sara. 



burhdpe men maut ke liye taiywr raJma 6aMye. 

ki tarat g nafs meo bahut -r^mr ba sar ; 
-anj&m kl rakkbi na jawEni mgo kbabar. 

kaifiyat g sbab -utba duke ; ab hftli ! 

majlis karg barkh&st ; — bu-a w^t g sabar. 



80 



ecHoMn ha Ttshq. 



81 



fjoaqt ki nrnadrrodat. 



82 
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Lxxxm 

In wealth it is very difficult to keep a firm footing. 

Dread is, lest despair of your own heart should befall you; 
Take heed to yourself a little, ere you grow rich*. 

For like as the touchstone is a sure test of gold, 
So gold is the test of what is sterling in a man. 

LXXXIV 

Anger beyond hov/nda has claims to forgivemss. 

My anger is provoked by another's anger only 

So long as he keeps within the bounds of common sense. 

When you have yourself become outside of yourself, 
With whom should I be vexed? You are no longer you. 

LXXXV 

The praise and blame of the ignorant. 

When ignorant people are abusing all you do, 

Give thanks to God, for then your innocence is proved. 

But if, by any bad luck, they sing your praises. 
Take heed, that your state is the reverse of what is good. 

LXXXVI 

The diaeoM of old age is incu/roMe, 

Escape from the grip of weakness now is — you know. 
Exchanging an old age for youth is — you know. 

We have lost that thing, which to find is impossible; 
That hour approaches, which to shun* is — you know. 

* lit. ' (It is good) to become rich (only) after having reflected and under- 
stood (yoarself) a little.' 
^ Lit. ' of which the being shunned/ 
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83 

datdat men sabit qadam raJmd hah/ut mushMl hai. 

dar hai, ki pare na hath dil se dhona ! 
zardar zara soc samajh kar hona. 

jis tarh, ki sone kl kasau^i hS,i mihakk, 
hai jauhar ^ -insag kl kasauti sona. 

84 • 

hadd se ziyada ghanssa qdbil e -rafu hai. 

ghnssa pa kisi kg ghussa -ata hSi wahio, 
jah tak ki rahe wuh -raql 5 danish kS qarln. 

-ape jah apnS ho gay& tu hahar, 
phir, kis hiig -azurda ) ki tu tu hi nahig. 

mfahd Id madh zamm. 

karte lo&m safih agar mazammat terl, 
kar ebukr, — ki gahit hu-! -rismat ten. 

par, madh kare^ wuh gar, (naslh e -arrda !) 
rakh yad, ki -acdhi nahlQ halat teri. 

86 

ma/raz e joiri Id -Maj hat, 

-ah zu-rf kS panje b6 nikalna murium ; 
plrf k^ jawani hadalna ma-rlum ; 

kho-I h^i wuh diz, jis k& p&na hSi muhal ; 
-ata h&i wuh waqt, jis kS, t^lna ma-rlum. 
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Lxxxvn 

Would the open handed not^ simply, sow thorns for themselves. 
They must not squander recklessly the wealth God has given. 

Suppose people should laugh at their meanness : — ^that is better 
Than that any should weep over their extravagances. 

LXXXVIII 

Spv/ming a petition. 

True it is, that begging is a fault: — not a virtue; 
But fierce denunciation of a beggar is not seemly. 

Worse, a thousand times worse, O mean spirited manl 
Than the cry of any beggar, is thy bitter response. 

LXXXIX 

Food without hunger gives no delight. 
Many a dainty dish has been served to me unsought, 
Which, when I saw and tasted it,, has pleased me from my heart. 

But sweeter by far than all, were those meals, O Hunger! 
Which thou hast, from time to time, caused me to enjoy. 

XC 

Learning and Conduct are a better capital than wealth 
and grandevo'. 

Dismiss your ideals of wealth and grandeur betimes; 

For grandeur and wealth alike are mere 'guests of a day.' 

But heap up a store of that, to which may never come 
Any prospect of perishing, nor danger of decay. 
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87 



mnsrif na^ bas, apne baq kante bo-eo, — 
ni-rmat na khnda kl ra-ggEQ jgq kho-eg I 

gar buUil pa log un kS hagseQ : — bihtar hai 
-is 86, ki fuzuliyoB pa -un ki ro-eo. 

88 

radd e auwal, 

yih^sad h^, ki maogoa kbata hai, na sawab; 
zeba nahio sa-il pa magar qahr 6 -ritab. 

badtar hS.i, hazar bar, -ai du^ himmat ! 
sa-il kg suwal se tSra talkb jawab. 



kJidnd ha gbfliir hhuk he mazd nahm deta. 

khane t5 babut muyassar 'H-e laSiu bameo, 
jo, dekh kg, dakh kg, dil sg bha-e bSio hameo ; 

par sab sg lazig the woh khane, -ai bhuk f 
jo ta ng kabhl kabhi khila-e hlUs hameo. 



•rilm o Tcmod ha mrmaya mat datdai se 



^oro kahl]} jald mal 5 daulat k& khayal ; 
mihmSn kd-I din kg h^ii^, danlat h5, ki mal. 

sarmaya karo wuh jam-r, jis ko na kabhi 
-andesha -g faut ho, na ho khauf g zawS.L 



89 



90 



hihtar hai. 
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XCI 

Good people derive pleaeu/re even from hearing themselves abused. 

Men cease to feel the want of praise and commendation, 
Who do good, — and hear all that is bad from the public. 

In those, who get a zest for these revilings, Hdlif 
No sense of enjoyment is aroused by benedictions. 

XCII 

Gratitude for friendly criticism of the author. 

Ferment of a wine cask in an empty flagon — 
Once more in the heart of Hdli tumult has arisen. 

Such kind appreciation of my verse from TasHml — 
I, yes even I, begin to doubt my own incompetence. 

XCIII 

Benevolence free from obligation. 

If for any favour you desire some reward, 

'Twill be your better plan not to grant that favour. 

When you do a kindness, make it common to all; 
So common, that no one in the world need be obliged. 

XCIV 

Laws are not always preventive of moral depramty. 

No doubt to a great extent laws are inefficient; 
'Twere ill, if the order of the world hinged on them. 

For those, who are good, there is no need of them at all ; 
And by their means the wicked are not made good; far from it. 
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91 

'a6£hm ko hura sunne men hhl 
• mcLza -aid hat. 

rakhte nahlo wuh madh 6 gana Id parw&, 
jo, kar kS bhalft, kbftlq sS sonte h&io bar&. 

-in ^liy^O ka h&i jin kd ^askg, l^&li I 
-&ta nahlg *an kd ku6h dn-ra-oo maza. 

92 

«§t«^rt^a 6 kalam e raqim. 

josb 6 kbum S bada jam S kbali m&u bu-a ; 
pbir walwala paida dil 8 ^ftli mSo bu-&. 

taslim nS di kndb is (arab d&d S sakban, 
^ mujb ko bbl gbak apnl be kam&li mSo bu-a. 

93 

I 'ihsa/n he mvrmcU, 

-ibsao kg b&i gar 1^ kl kbwabigb turn ko, 

to -is sg yib bibtar ba!, ki -ibsao na karo. 

karte b5 gar 'ibsan, t5 kar do -usS Tamm 

-itna, ki jabao m^o ko-I mamnun na bo. 

94 

qSntm had -aMdaqi 86 manir nahtn hate, 

q&nun b&io begbtar, yaqlnan, bekar; 
l^agba ! ki b5 -un pa nagm S -r&lam k& mad&r. 
jo nek b&io, -on ko nabio l^Sjat -in kl ; 
aur bad nabYo bantS nek -in se, zinbSr. 

H 
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XCV 

To eofUradietion there is no better reply than silence 

Having spoken the truth, do not strive with the perverse; 
The fire of spite will crackle all the worse onder rebuffs. 

You wish your opponents to be silent 1 — ^if so, 
You have no resource, but to forgo opposition. 

XCVI 

The Income tax. 

'All men,' said the preacher, 'are dallying with time*; 
One thing which never fails to keep its time is Death:' — 
Here a banker stood up, and humbly said, 'My lord! 
Tax time is just the same ; — there 's no ptUting it off* 

XCVII 

Man cofMecHs his own faults even from himself. 

Such as I appear to men — this is not what I am; 
And such as I think myself — that is not what I am. 

I hide my own failings even from myself; 
Yes ; I know myself only as / — such as I am. 

xcvm 

Inflating oneself with thoughts of love in old age. 

Sighs in old age: — old man! men do not heave, like this; 

Men give their hearts, but do not throw their lives away, like this. 

You were quit of all bondage, as I thought, for ever; 
Men, who live^ do not pine in lover's fashion, like this. 

^ Lit. All (appointed) times are being put off (by men). 
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95 

muMjplafaX ka jawab lAcmoshl se hihtar naMn, 

haq bol kg, -ahl e abar -arna na kahlg ; 
bharkegl mud&farat -aur 'fttisb ^ klo ; 

gar 6&htS ho, ki dup raheg -ahl S kbil&f. 
juz tark S khil&fat, k5-I tadblr nahlQ. 

96 

wSrria ng kah&, ki ' waqt sab j&t^ h&io ^al ; 
-ik waqt sS -apne nahlo t»ltl, t3 -ajal : ' — 

ki -rar^ yih -ik se^h nS, -u^h kar, ki ' huzur ! 
hai tSks k& waqt bhl, -usi tarh, -atal/ 

97 

'in9cm -apne -raih -cvpne ae bhl dhijpdta hai. 

jaisa nagar '&ta hiio, na -aisft huo maio ; 
aur jaisft samajhUl hiio, na waisE huo maiQ. 

-apne b6 bhl -raib huo dhip&t& -apne ; — 
has, mujh kd hi mavlum h&i^ jai8& hilo maio. 

98 

hurhape men -rci^iqi ka dam bhamd, 

-aheQ pin mdo, shekb! bharte nahio, yoo; 
dil detS h&ifi — par ji s4 gugarte nahio, joq. 

the turn td har ik qaid -&z&d sada ; — 
jo jits haio, -is tarah wuh marte nahlu, yoo. 
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XCTX 



The intolerant utterances cf preachefrs. 



Wlien a fireworshipper asked to know the principles of IsUm, 
The preacher addressed him in words fiill of harshness. 

Then said he, * The creed which your worship represents — 
To such a creed, and such a religion^ I make my bow.* 



In honour of the Nawdh Qddirulumara Iqhdlvddaula hahddwr^, 

' Good fortune ' abandoned the companionship of him, 
Who sought to win a victory over ' Success.' 

"Who is the man, H41i ! who could win any prize 
From one, in whose veins runs the blood of Asaf J&h? 



His daily remembrance is the task of my life; 
This cup, never empty, be the flask of my life! 

How could I forgo the praise of His name ? — It is His, 
How should I refrain — from all I ask of my life? 



C 



CI 



A quatrain vmtten in early life. 



^ After winning a polo match. 
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99 

worrixon Id sakht kaldmi, 
'ik gabr ng pu<5hg jo -usul e -islam, 
warrig ng dnrusbtl sS kiya -us sS kalam. 

bola, ki * huzur muqtada h5o jis ke, 
-aisi millat, aiir aisS mazhab k5 salam!' 

lOO 

natodb qadiru 1 -umara, -iqbalu d daula 
bahadur ki shq/n men, 

taufiq -us kl 6hov di bamrahi 
-iqb&l pa jis fatb yabi ^abl. 

hali ! le ja-S kaun bazi -un se, 
bai jin kl ragog m^o kbun S -asafjahi? 

lOI 

rubor:^ qadrvm. 

yad us kl, yahae, wird 6 mudam apnS hai ; 
kbali na b5 jo kabbi, wub jam apna hai. 

kis tarb na lijiye 1 — ^ki bai nam us ka ; 
kis tarb na kijiye? — ki kam apn3, bai. 
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ON THE TRANSLITERATION, PRONUNCIATION, 
AND PROSODY. 



§ I. The following table shows the consonants employed in the 
transliteration according to the order of the Persian alphabet, with 
the Persian names of all those which occur in Persian words. The 
letters belonging to the Ndgarf character, indigenous to India, are 
syllabic, having no name but their sounds, with the word kftra 
(i.e. 'factor,' a term used to denote both the spoken sound and 
its written symbol) attached. Thus, for instance, there is no special 
name for the consonant bh, the characters in which it occurs being 
called bha kara, bhi kara, bhu kara, &c., &c., according to the 
vowd sound with which it is pronounced. Only the first of these 
names therefore is given. The nature of the vowel sounds is explained 
in the following paragraphs 3 and 4. 



Boman character 

emploifed in 
transliteration. 




Name ofthe letter in 
Persian or Hindi, 




A. P. H. 


-alif or 








b 


A.P. H. 


be 


hh 


H. 


hhakdra 


P 


P. H. 


pe 


ph 


H. 


phaJcSra 


t 


A. P. H. 


t6 


th 


H. 


thakdra 


t 


H. 


fakdra 




H. 


thakdra 


B 


A. 


86 



Approximate phonetic value in Hindustani, 



denotes the initial sound common to all 
vowels when pronounced by themselves. 
V. § a, and note to $ 4 (&). 

the English b. 

the English bh in ' abhorrent.* v. $ iS. 
the English p. 

the English ph in * Clapham.* v. § iS. 
a very dental t. v. § 13. 
like the French th in ' th^ ' (tea), v. § 18. 
like the English t in ' shot ' or * shutter.' 
like the English th in ' Chatham.* v. § 18. 
in Arabic the th of * thin * but pronounced in 
Hindustani like s. 
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cter 


Ills 


8 . 




charw 
teratii 




theleti 
or Hi 


Approximate phonetic value in Hindustani. 


ill 










Nameo 
Persia 




j 


A. P. H. 


jim 


the English j. 


jh 


H. 


jhakdra 


the English jh. y. § i8. 


6 


P. H. 


de 


the English ch, or Italian c before a ToweL 


dh 


H. 


dhaJcdra 


the English chh. v. § i8. 


h 


A. 


he 


a strong h. 


kh 


A. P. 


khe 


like the Scotch ch in * loch.' v, § 17. 


d 


A. P. H. 


dll 


a very dental d. v. § 13. 


dh 


H. 


dhahara 


like the dh in 'adhesive' but the d more 
dental, v. § 18. 


d 


H. 


dctrkara 


the English d. 


dh 


H. 


dhahdra 


the English dh in ' Todhunter.' v. § 18. 


z 


A. P. 


zal 


in ArMc the th of * other/ but pronounced 
in Hindustani like z. 


r 


A. P. H. 


r6 


the French or Scotch r. 


r 


H. 


rahdra 


an r pronounced in the roof of the mouth. 


Th 


H. 


rhahdra 


an r followed by h. v. § 18. 


z 


A. P. 


Z6 


the English z. 




P. 




the English si in 'occasion.* 


s 


A. P. H. 


sin 


the English s ; never pronounced like z. 
the English sh in * shall.' 


8h 


A. P. H. 


shin 


8 


A. 


sad 


a strong s. 


Z 


A. 


zSd 


in India and Persia a strong z. In Arabic dh. 


t 

i 


A. 




like the t. 


A. 


zo-e 


like the z. 




A. 


-rain 


a guttural duplicate of the hamza. y. § 16. 




A. P. 




bears the same relation to g as the kh to k. 




V. § 17- 


f 


A. P. 


fe 


the English f. 


q 


A. 


qaf 


a guttural duplicate of k. v. $ 16. 


k 


A. P. IL 


kaf 


like the English k. 




H. 


kh^kdra 


like the English kh in ' Cookham.' v. § 18. 
like the English g in * get * and ' give.* 


g 


P. H. 


gaf 


H. 


ffhakdra 


like the English gh in ' Egham.* v. § 18. 


1 


A. P. H. 


lam 


the English L 


m 


A. P. H. 


mim 


the English m. 


n 


A. P. H. 


n&n 


the English n. 


n 






is not properly a consonant but a sign of 
nasalization of a previous vowel, v. §§ 8 
and 9. 


w and V 


A. P. H. 


waw 


the English w or v. 


h 


A. P. H. 


he 


the English h. 


y 


A. P. H. 


ye 


the English y. 



§ 2. The sign ' -/ which should be called Hamza, dcDotes the 
initial effort of articulation which is made in pronouncing vowels, 
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as we say, * by themselves/ In Hindustani phonology this effort 
of articulation is regarded as a consonant, and it occurs as a structural 
part of many words. On the other hand, a pure vowel is not con- 
sidered to have an independent existence apart from the consonant 
with which it is uttered. A word beginning with a vowel, if it 
occurs in the middle of a sentence after a word ending with a con- 
sonant, is pronounced as if it formed part of that word. If it occurs 
at the beginning of a sentence, or after a pause, or succeeding a word 
ending in a vowel, a hamza — ^whether written or not — ^must be sup- 
plied before it. E. g. (i) The phrases -atigh o -&b (fire and water), 
and rang o bH (colour and perfame), must be read as if -atisho and 
rango were single words ; and bar ik (every one) as if written 
harik, (2) The word aur (and) has been uniformly printed in the 
text without a hamza, to distinguish it from the word -aiir (other 
or more) ; but in some places, as will be apparent, a hamza requires 
to be supplied before it for the sake of the metre (vide note 7). 
Where a hamza, which was a structural part of a word, has been 
dropped for the sake of the metre, an apostrophe is substituted for it 
in the transliteration. 

§ 3. The vowel sounds are ten in number, three short and seven 
long, the latter being represented in the Persian character by mute 
comonants, and the former only by diacritical marks. In the trans- 
literation they are represented by the following letters, viz. a, i, ix, 
&, i, H, e, o, ai, an. They are of the same kind as the vowel sounds 
occurring in the following English words, viz. 

fun, fin, foot, farm, feel, fool, fail, foal, file, fowl, 
aiu ftilieoaiaa 
but are assumed to be incapable of pronunciation without a pre- 
liminary consonant or the hamza. The syUahic letters of the N4gari 
alphabet, which denote these vowels as pronounced wiih a hamza, 
have the names -a k&ra, -i kftra, -u kftra, -ft kftra, -i kftra, 
-u kara, -e kftra, -o kftra, -ai kftra, and -an kftra. 

§ 4. (a) Of these vowels the a, i, and a represent nothing more 
than the tones, with one of which a consonant ' in motion ' mtcet 
be uttered. Thus the formula ba in the transliteration renders the 
single Persian consonant b when it is pronounced like the first two 
letters of the English word * bun ' ; the formula bi the same con- 

I 
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sonant when it is pronounced like the same two letters in the English 
word 'busy'; and the formula ba the same consonant when it is 
pronounced like the same two letters in the English word 'bull.' 
The consonant and vowel together form a single factor in a word, 
having exactly the same quantity prosodically as a consonant * at 
rest ' (like the b of * tub '). In other words, a consonant (in which 
term the hamza is included) — whether ' in motion ' or ' at rest ' — 
constitutes one moment of articulation ; and the short vowel, without 
which a consonant ' in motion ' cannot be articulated, has no quantity 
of its own, but is included in the moment of articulation of the consonant. 

(6) The a, i, and u represent the prolongations of the three short 
vowels by the semivowels to which they are akin. That is to say 
they stand respectively for a followed by an -alif ^ (a-), i followed by 
y (iy), and u followed by w (uw). 

(c) The e and o denote combinations respectively of a + -i (or y), 
and of a + -u (or w). And the ai and au, although in the Persian 
character they are written with y and w, are practically combinations 
of the sound S (= a-) + i, and of a (= a-) + u. It will be obvious 
that in each of these lengthened vowels, one (but only one) fresh effort 
of articulation is added to that with which the original vowel is uttered. 

§ 5. A syllable in Hindustani may be of three measures of quantity, 
according as it contains one moment (i. e. one effort of articulation), 
or two moments, or three moments. 

(a) A consonant (including the hamza) uttered with any one of the 
short vowels is a syllable of one moment, and its quantity may be 
expressed by the Latin symbol Such syllables are the preposition 
ba (with, or in, or to), pronounced like the ba of * probable ' ; the 
conjunction ki (that), pronounced like the ki of ' kill ' ; and the pre- 
fix ku (implying badness) pronounced like the cu of * cuckoo ' ; and 
also the first syllables of the words -alag (detached), -idhar (hither), 

^ Alif is the name of the Arabic letter which served to mark the effort of 
pronouncing any vowel 'by itself,* and also to denote the prolongation of the 
vowel a. Hamza is the name of a sign invented to distinguish the first of these 
two uses of it from the second. Thus the second letter in the word sh&mil 
(including) and in the word ta-ammul (hesitation) is the same, viz. an -alif, but 
in the word ta-ammul a hamza is placed above the -alif, to show that it is ' in 
motion,' or in other words, that it initiates a fresh syllable, instead of dosing the 
preceding syllable. 
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and -udhar (thither). In the two latter words, however, the hamza 
is not a structural part of the first syllable, but is only added to 
enable the vowels to be pronounced independently of any preceding 
word, since the i and u are abbreviations of the syllables ya and 
wa, as in yahan (here) and wah&n (there). 

(6) A consonant, uttered with a vowel which is prolonged, or 
succeeded by another consonant ' at rest,' constitutes a syllable of two 
moments, the quantity of which may be expressed by the Latin 
symbol — . Such syllables are -S (come thou!), pronounced like 
the English word * are ' ; bfi (with), pronounced like the first syllable 
of * barter ' ; fi (in), pronounced like * fee ' ; ru (face), pronounced 
like * rue ' ; de (give thou 1), pronounced like * day ' ; lo (take ye !), 
pronounced like * low ' ; hai (is), pronounced like * high ' ; nan (nine), 
pronounced like * now ' ; bad (bad), pronounced like ' bud ' ; dil 
(heart), pronounced like ' dill ' ; tuk (a little), pronounced like ' took.' 

(c) A consonant uttered with a short vowel followed by two 
consonants at rest, or with a prolonged vowel followed by one 
consonant at rest, constitutes a syllable of three moments, having the 
prosodical value denoted by the two Latin symbols —w. Such 
syllables are -fib (water), pronounced like the first three letters 
of * arbour ' ; bfit (a word), pronounced like the first four letters 
of * barter ' ; kil (a pin or nail), pronounced like ' keel ' ; tCQ (length), 
pronounced like ' tool ' ; -ek (one), pronounced like * ache ' ; bel 
(a creeper), pronounced like *bale'; rog (disease), pronounced like 
* rogue ' ; bail (a bullock), pronounced like ' bile ' ; laut (turn thou 
back !), pronounced like * lout ' ; and also dast (a hand), pronounced 
like * dust ' ; milk (property), pronounced like ' milk ' ; and pusht 
(a generation), pronounced like * pushed.' All such syllables, when 
they occur in poetry before a consonant (including the hamza), although 
pronounced as single syllables, have the quantity — This will be 
apparent from the scansion of the following lines, in p. ix of the 
Translator's Note : 



<^np 6Sp 
-Qn($a -a 
jo nS b» 
gar 6ah 
-rizzat k& 
mahxnud 



-apnS sac 
bhi na kar -ra 
lad h&is -on k6 
ta h^lLhisr 
bhed mulk 
jan -ftp 



kiye jft di 
lam e -imti 
batft 6or 
kl -rumre da 
kl khidmat mfin 
k6 gar hai -a 



los ghar 
yaz tVk 
ban k6 r&h 
rSz ta 
hai dbipa 
yfti t& 
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§ 6. It must always be remembered, however, that the last con- 
sonant of one syllable, if it be followed by a vofjod, either in the same 
or in another word, ceases to be 'at rest,' and becomes the first 
consonant of another syllable. K g. the syllables kar (do thou), 
pronounced like the first four letters of 'curry,' and har (every), 
pronounced like the first four letters of * hurry,' are as they stand 
syllables of two moments having the prosodical quantity denoted 
by the Latin symbol — ; but in the word karo (do ye) and the phrase 
har ik (every one) the moment of articulation of the p becomes 
a part of the second syllable, so that the prosodical value of karo 
and har ik is . In the same way ySd (memory) before a 
consonant has the prosodical quantity — w, but the phrase y&d 'an& 
(to come to mind) — by elision of the hamza in -ana — has the pro- 
sodical measure . So also the words -atish (fire) and ran^ 

(colour) have respectively the quantities and — but when they 

are united to the conjunction o (and), the combination -fitish o 
has the quantity — w — , and the combination rang o is of the 
quantity . 

§ 7. In certain syllables, through rapid pronunciation, the long 
towels may lose their moment of quantity, although the quality 
of their sound remains the same. As a rule, such syllables occur 
only in words, mostly monosyllabic, of purely symbolical meaning, or 
in the inflectional terminations of polysyllabic words. Since such 
syllables occur in poetry with difierent values, the sign kj above 
the text has been used in the transliteration (although in Hindustani 
writing the difference is never indicated) to denote the abbreviation of 
a long vowel, or in other words the loss of one moment in the articu- 
lation of the syllable. E. g. the words merfi (my) and ko-i (any) 

may occur in poetry as spondees ( ) ; or as trochees, in which case 

they are transliterated by mer&, ko-1 ; or as iambuses, in which case 
they are transliterated mdrfi, k6-i; or even with both syllables 
abbreviated, in which case they are printed mSr&, k6-I. The word 
aur (and), occurring after a pause, and therefore neceesarily pro- 
nonneed with a hamza, has the value — w before a consonant in 
the fourth line pf Quatrain 7, and the value — before a vowel in the 
fourth line of Quatrain 24 ; but with the an abbreviated, the same word 
has the value before a consonant in the second line of Quatrain 12, 
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and the value \j before a vowel in the fourth line of the same. It 
is important to notice that the quality of the abbreviated long vowels 
is not affected by their loss of quantity, except in the case of e, which, 
when abbreviated, has the sound of the English e in ' men/ Thus kl 
shortened from ki and k& shortened from k& are not pronounced 
like the syllables ki and ka, but retain the exact pronunciation of 
their originals, with the sole exception that they are spoken more 
rapidly. 

§ 8. Every vowel in Hindustani, whether short, long, or abbre- 
viated, may be nasalized without its quantity being affected. The 
sign adopted to indicate the nasal tone of vowels is an n with a line 
underneath, thus n. There is nothing in English speech which 
resembles the Indian nasal vowels, nor can any series of equivalents be 
found for them in the French language, since the vowel sounds, except 
that of the o, are themselves different. The sound of on in the 
French word h<ynhon is closely similar to that of the on which is 
the plural oblique termination of Hindustani nouns. It should 
be remembered that the n is not a consonant adding quomtity to 
a syllable, but is merely a sign that the vowel preceding it is 
permeated with a nasal tone. E. g. hain (are) has exactly the same 
quantity as hai (is), and may be abbreviated to h&in, just as hai is 
to h&i. hansnft (to laugh) is of the same quantity as kasnfi (to 
tighten); t&nkn& (to stitch) as taknft (to spy), and some words 
are indifferently pronounced with nasality of the vowel or without 
e. g. 8on6 or sod (anxious thought), m&n or ma (mother). 

§ 9. Nasal vowels proper occur only in words of Hindi origin, and 
in these a consonantal n can never be substituted for the sign of 
nasality. But in many words of Persian — and even Arabic — as well 
as Hindi origin a nasalized vowel may be substituted for a vowel 
followed by an n at rest, and this substitution frequently takes place 
in poetry for the sake of the metre or rime. E. g. the Hindi word 
jahA[} (where) can never be altered to jah&n even before a vowel ; 
bat the Persian word jahin (the world) which forms an adjective 
jahfini, is frequently abbreviated to jah&n before a consonant. In 
the 3rd Quatrain the Arabic word tiif&n (a whirlwind) is altered 
to tjUfftn for the sake of the metre; and in the 6th Quatrain the 
Arabic word riyftn (visible) and the Persian woi-d nih&n (hidden) 
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are changed to riyan and nihan in order to rime with the Hindi 
word yhan contracted from yahan (here). 

§ lo. Since in Persian script every word must end — as it must 
begin — with a consonant, all words which in the spoken language 
practically end with a short vowel, are written with a final letter 
called 'the imperceptible h/ This letter is not reproduced in the 
transliteration. In ordinary speech it is barely pronounced; but 
in poetry the h is sometimes allowed to count as one moment of 
articulation, making the short vowel which precedes it long by 
position without, however, altering the quality of its sound. E. g. 
the word firishta (an angel) has ordinarily the quantity kj — kj^ but in 

the 79th Quatrain it occurs as the foot | w [ and so halqa 

(a ring) in the ist Quatrain, fitna (mischief) and gl^n saa (anger) 
in the 55th, and samra (fruit) in the 58th have the value of spondees. 

§ II. The two demonstratives yih (this) and wiih (that) follow 
the rule of purely symbolic words in being either short or long, 
according as they are less or more dwelt upon in the reading. 
E.g. in the fourth line of the 28th Quatrain wiih is a syllable of 
two moments, since it is the most emphatic word in the sentence ; but 
in the third line of the 86th Quatrain it is a syllable of one moment, 
coming as it does immediately before the most emphatic word. Mere 
accent, however, does not interfere with the metre of a line. In the 
75th Quatrain yih is a syllable of two moments in the second line, 
although the accent does not fall on it, but is a syllable of one 
moment in the fourth line, where the accent does fall on it. 

§ 12. With the exception of four letters, viz. the t and d, the 
q and the r, all the consonants employed in the transliteration 
without any distinguishing mark have practically the same pro- 
nunciation as in English, but no letter has more than one value. 
That is to say, the g is always hard, as in the English words * get ' 
and * give,' never doing duty for j ; the s is never pronounced like z, 
nor the f like v; and a consonant followed by h — unless there is 
a line below both letters — ^is not amalgamated with it, so that ph and 
th are not pronounced as in 'Philip' and 'Theodore,' but on the 
same principle as they are in ' Glapham ' and ' Chatham.' 

§ 1 3. The q belongs to the series of letters, which will presently be 
noticed, having a dot beneath them. It is merely a duplicate of the 
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k, pronounced lower down in the throat. The t and d are pure 
dentals, having duplicates t and d. but it is the latter which assimilate 
to the English pronunciation of those letters. The Hindustani dentals 
are pronounced with the tongue actually touching the teeth, and 
no part of the gums or palate. The p is pronounced like the French 
or Scotch r, and is never slurred over, nor converted into a vowel, nor 
does it ever alter the pronunciation of a previous vowel. The words 
pir (an old man) and sair (a stroll) are by no means pronounced like 
the English * peer ' and * sire,' but pir so as to rime with the French 
words * rire ' or * dire,' and sair like the first three letters of Cyrus ; 
sir (the head) like the first three letters of * syrup,' and kar (do) 
like the first four letters of * current.' It will be noticed that in 
Quatrain 74 the English word 'reformer,' which, as pronounced 
in English, has the measure \j — s^, is converted into ' rifaramar ' 
with the measure o — w — . 

§ 14. The consonants with distinguishing marks are first the 6; 
secondly, the series of dotted letters r, fr, ?, ?, t, d, and r ; thirdly, 
the series of underlined pairs of letters, viz. kh, sh, and zh ; and 
fourthly, four letters, B, g, t, and a, which require to be distinguished 
for no other purpose than that of preserving the etymology of the 
words in which they occur. In India the difference in sound between 
8 and 8, z and z, t and t, and z and z is not preserved. 

§ 15. The d is a palatal consonant having much the same sound 
as our ch, but more closely resembling the Italian c as pronounced 
before a vowel. It is not a composite sound, and is capable of being 
doubled. 

§ 16. The dotted letters and the q have this in common that they 
are pronounced further back in the channel of the voice than their 
undotted duplicates and the k. Thus the r (called in Arabic rain) 
is a duplicate of the hamza articulated deep down in the throat. 
The word raql (reason) in which the rain (r) and the qaf (q) 
both occur is said to resemble the note of a turkey. The h differs 
from the h in being produced from the chest ; in English the dis- 
tinction would ,be marked by the use of a capital letter or italic. 
The 9 and z in Hindustani differ very little from the 8 and z, except 
that their utterance is thicker and more emphatic. The t, d, and r 
are pronounced with the tip of the tongue touching the roof of the 
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mouth instead of the Utih, but, as has been observed, the t and d are 
more easily pronounced by an Englishman than the t and d which 
are pure dentals. 

§ If. The line below the combined letters kh, gb, sh, and ah 
signifies that they stand for single consonants. It distinguishes these 
from a conjunction of two consonants, represented by the same Roman 
characters pronounced separately; e.g. the sh of tashrif (paying 
honour), in which the three radical letters are §h, r, f, from the 
8 and h of tashO. (fiacilitating), a word of the same type formed from 
the radical letters s, h, L These single consonants are the aspirates 
respectively of k, g, s, and z, bearing the same relation to those 
letters as f does to p and v to b, and as the two English sounds of ih 
in * Mn * and * other * do respectively to the English t and d. The 
difference between the sh and the ^ is the same as that between the 
pronunciation of the s in the English words * sure ' and ' pleasure.' 
The sounds of the kh and gb niay be acquired, if the voice be 
exercised by successively pronouncing between two vowels a simple 
letter and its corresponding aspirate, of those with which it is familiar 
(e. g. by repeating ' other ' after * udder,' * suffer ' after * upper,' &c.), 
and then making a similar effort of the muscles in order to produce 
a ^ after k and a gh after g. 

§ 1 8. There are some compound letters in Hindustani, in which 
the quoiliiies of two consonants are united in a single moment of 
articulation, so that the quantity of one of them is lost. Under this 
head come (a) the Indian aspirated consonants which are represented 
in transliteration by the combinations kh, gh, 6h, jh, (h, dh, fh, th, 
dh, ph, and bh. In the N^ari alphabet these combinations were 
regarded as single consonants, and each of them (except the fti) had 
a separate character. But their composite nature is attested by the 
fact that they could not be doubled, but in lieu of being doubled were 
united to an unaspirated consonant of the same class (e. g. kh to k, 
gh to g, &c.). In the modern language, besides the letters above 
enumerated, there exist the combinations mh, as in tnmhdrfi (your) 
and tnmhen (to you) which have exactly the same measure as 
hamarg. (our) and hamen (to us); nh, as in -imhen (to them), 
which has the same measure as hamen and tnmhen ; and Ih as in 
kolhu (a sugar mill); and to these may now be added a wh as 
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in whfin (there), contracted from wahto, and a yh as in yhan 
(here), contracted from yahan. In all these combinations the h 
is pronoxmced separately from the letter it follows, but in the same 
moment of time, (ft) In the common words kyfi (what ?) and kyun 
(how %) the sounds of k and y are similarly combined ; and the word 
piyarft (dear) is sometimes contracted to py&rfi. (c) In some Persian 
words the combination of kh and w occurs, but the w is barely 
pronounced, as in khwab (sleep, or a dream) which is of the same 
quantity (— J) as -fib (water). The word khwesM (consanguinity) 
occurs in Quatrain 45 ; khwfiri (abasement) in Quatrain 64 ; 
khv&ni (reading) in Quatrain 70; khwahish (desire) in Qua- 
train 93. And here it may be mentioned that the words khud (self) 
and khuBh (happy) are properly spelt in Persian khwad and 
khwash, but they have been transliterated in accordance with 
the pronunciation of them universally prevalent in India. 

§ 19. A syllable in Hindustani is not supposed to contain more 
than three moments at the most, but some Persian and Arabic words 
which have been introduced into the language transgress this rule. 
Such words are zist (lifetime). Quatrain 19 ; rast (straight), Qua- 
train 37 ; barkhftst (uprising). Quatrain 82 ; and the very common 
word dost (a friend). In these words the finals are regarded as 
a single letter when they are followed by a consonant, although they 
may be resolved into two when followed by a vowel. E.g. in 
Quatrain 45 dost has the quantity — but dosti (friendship) the 
measure Arabic words which end in a double letter after 

a long vowel, such as khfiff (special) and ramm (common), are 
curtailed of one letter, becoming khfiip and ram; but kh&gga 
(a special quality) occurs in poetry with the quantity — w Words 
which end in a double letter after a short vowel, such as l|;Laqq 
(truth) and ];Ladd (a boundary), may be used in Hindustani poetry 
with either one final consonant or two. The word gl^amm (grief) is 
almost invariably reduced to i^am. In Quatrain 65 the word madd 
(extension) has been reduced to mad, and in Quatrain 92 shakk 
(doubt) to shak, merely for the sake of the metre. 

§ 20. The rubfiri (quatrain) consists of four lines of equal length, 
but varied rhythm, of which the first, second, and fourth must 
necessarily rime with each other. Occasionally the third line is 
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also made to rime, as in Qaatrainf 3, 33, 34, and 43. Each line 
is divided into foar feet, and the normal scheme of the metre is : 
\J I w — v-» — I \j I — ll 

(a) The third foot remains unchanged. 

(6) The fourth foot may be changed from | w w - | to | — | . 

(c) The second foot may be changed from |w-w-|to|w — w|. 

((2) The first and second foot together may be changed from 

|__^|^_,^_|to| — l-w-l. 

{e) By a general rule, applicable to all Persian and Urdu poetry, the 
las^ syllable of a line is common, i. e. it may be either of two or three 
moments, so that the fourth foot in the rub&ri may practically 
be either | — |or| — w|or|ww-|or|ww-w|. 

The scansion of seven quatrains is given as an illustration of the 
above rules. In the translation of the loist Quatrain an attempt 
has been made to reproduce in English something of the character of 
the original both in rime and metre. It will be noticed that in very 
many of the quatrains the rime is not confined to the last syllable. 
In these cases it is the syllable with which the rime commences, 
which is strictly called the rime (q&flya), and the succeeding syllables 
are called the burden (radif ). 



Q . 4. 



jab let« 

— — w 

muiildr bhi 

— — u 

thur^ed 



h&ifi gher te 
pakir 'uthitS 

w — — w 

kO fttlmat kl 

SJ " \j — 

k& ^a^jikat 



xl qadrat 
h&ifi tnjh ko 

w — — 

na BQjhi 
w — — 
phail& 



k8 suhOr, 
— ■ — w 
majbtlr. 

w w — w 

kM rfih, 

— w 

jab nOr. 



jab mftyfl 

— — w 

dnf^maa 18 

— — w 

mmnkiii hXi 

~ ~' V 

Itkin -u 



Q. 5. 

d ^ dSlon 

u — w — 

bhI nSm te 

w — w — 

ki sukh bhtl 

*j — \j — 

nhSn dukh mSfi mSfi 



pa ^& j& 

u — — ■ 

r& japw& 

w — — 
1 ja-eo 

hi yid 'ft 



ti hai, 
ti haL 
-afefu'; 
hai. 
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Q. 27. 



-ik mtm-ri 

— — \j 
'kar merS 

— — w 
T&bid nS 

— — w 

' mii]^t&j 

— — w 
daulat 

— — w 

•rlzzat bo 
main bhed 



m 8 musrif nS 

w» — — u 

liye ^um bS 

w — w — 

kahft yih, h& 

w — w — 

kar is kd jal 



yib -rabid 

w — — 

\j — — 

th 'utha kar 

w — — 

d, -ai b& 

Q. 43. 



jabriya 

— — w 

deklift, 

jo kam him 

jo b& him 



kah&, ' mujh 

w — w — 

honar lA, 'main 
li, < glialat 

w — w — 

htln ];iaq k& jo 

Q- 57. 

w — — u 

wa qadriya 

w — V *" 

na tha kudh is 

— w 

mat thS| ho 

— \j — 

mat thS, ban 



h&i, -rizzat 

w — — 

htin -rixzat 
^ — — • 

h&i donon 

w — — 

b&i neki 



kl bal^LS o 

w — — 

k& mazhab 

w "" — 

ga-e wuh 
\j " ~ 
ga-e wuh 



Q. 88. 



yih sad h&i 

— — w 

zeba na 
badtar\&i 
B&.U k« 



ki mangna 
w — — w 
hin 8&-il pa 

w — w — 

hazar b& 

w — w — 

sawfil se 



^ata hai 
w — — 
magar qah 
w — — 
r, -ai dQQ 

tfirft tal 



s8 kahfiy 

w» w — 

kl du^i.' 

SJ \J - \J 

sti-S (Sarkh. 

O V - 

rS khiid&.' 



h&i jahan.' 
w w — 
k& nishag.' 

w w 

k& bayan; 

w w — 

mSs nihas. 



— — w 

takrar 

w w — w 

pa madSr; 

— — u 

majbar; 

~ — w 

mukhtar. 



w w — w 

na sawSb 



rd vitab; 
himmat ! 

w w — ».» 

kh jaw&b. 



Q. 96. 



wftr-ig nS 

— — w 

-ik waqt 

— — w 
ki -rarz 

hai 



kaha, ki. <waq 

V — — w 

bS -apne na 
w - — w 
yih -ik se^ 

M — W - 

k& waqt bhi 



t sab ja 

bb» talis, 

w -• — 

nS, -uth kar, 

w - — 

-un tar 



tS h&is ^1; 

W V — 

td -ajal/ 

W W -• M 

ki 'l^LuzQr! 
h -atal.' 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT 

Paob 8. (i.) rabftr-iyat. Rab&r-is are essentially tingle poems, each complete 
in itself, like the epigrams of classical literature. They are the ohUtr dicta of poets, 
and although, when collected for publication, they may be arranged according to the 
subjects treated of, it does not necessarily follow that those even under the same 
heading were written at the same time, or under the same circumstances, or that 
there is any such thread of connexion between them as there is between the 
stanzas of an English poem. They must be supposed to have been uttered (many 
of them doubtless impromptu) with releyance to some casual occurrence, objective 
or subjective, which stirred the poet's mind at the time ; and being condensed 
utterances they naturally express the poet's views on any subject in its different 
aspects only by one aspect at a time. 

(a.) tauMd. The doctrine of * tauhid ' is contained in the verse of the Qur-Sn 
(S. 1 1 a), * qui huwa 1 l&hu -ahadun,' * Say, " God is One (God).** * A Musul- 
m^ writer in an American journal (the Threshold Lamp of Chicago) expresses 
himself as follows : ' The whole mansion of Isl^m is built upon the infisdlible 
doctrine of Towheed or the Blessed Oneness. What is required is the fullest 
conception, nay, the innermost feeling and the perfect realization of Oneness, 
which is Harmony. The following are the different stages of arriving at this 
happy end : 

(i) Believing in Oneness, 
(a) Seeking Oneness, 

(3) Knowing Oneness, and 

(4) Realizing Oneness. 

The elementary teachings of IsUm commence with the simple belief in Oneness. 
<'Qul howallaho ahad." ' 

(3-) Q* I* The word jigar means literally the liver, considered to be the seat of 
all physical, as ' dil ' (the heart) is of all mental affections, 'jigar men kants ' is 
almost exactly equivalent to ' a thorn in the flesh.' halqa here means the ring 
which is the badge of slavery ; * halqa ba gosh ' (ring in ear) is a Persian 
epithet of a slave, bhatkft from ' bhatakna ' (to stray) is used of a cow or bullock 
that has forsaken the herd. The word khatkft has a duplicate, * kharka,' and 
both originally meant any startling sound, as in the proverb ' kharks hu-a, 6ot 
-ubhr& ' (there was a creak, and the thief made off), but the form ' khatka ' is 
used metaphorically for anything which causes a sudden interruption or revulsion 
of feeling. 

(4.) Q. 3. The phrase dakkar kh&n& means literally ' to eat circles.* A similar 
phrase is ' bal khan a ' (to eat a twist), which is used of anything being twisted or 
bent. The phrase ear takr&na means literally 'to dash the head* (against 
a wall or floor), and is applied to the action of men or animals in the agony 
produced by thirst, especially in cases of hydrophobia. 

Paob 5. (5.) Q. 4. shash jihat (the six aspects) means the opposite points 
of the three dimensions, i. e. the two opposites of extreme length, the two oppositea 
of extreme breadth, and the two opposites of extreme height and depth. 
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(6*) Q* 6* is the mtenrive form of ' (Shana/ which means * to cover 

in like a root' japw&n& is the second causal of the verb * japna,* which is the 
technical Hindi expression for repeating sacred names in prayer or meditation. 
The words sukh and dnkh are constantly opposed to each other in the sense 
of the English antitheses, pleasure and pain, weal and woe, for better for worse, 
&c. Thus a couplet of Bih^ UH runs : 

' diragha sSnsa na lehi dukha : sukha B&-in hi na bhtU ; 
" da-i, da-i,*' kyQn kahata hai : da**! da-i, sd qabol.' 
'Heave not long-drawn sighs (in) affliction: (in) prosperity forget not (thy) 
Lord (or, as some explain it, ' forget not [the] Lord [who is thy true] happiness ; 
Why is (any one) saying, " da-i, da-i *' (i. q. " Oh dear ! Oh dear I ") ? (whatever) 
God has given, that (must be) accepted.* 

(7*) Q* 7 8. It will be noticed that in the last line of Q. 7 the word aur 
(and), coming after a pause, has to be pronounced with a hamza, and that in 
effect the metre requires it to have the same quantity (- J) as the word -aur 
(other) in the first line of Q. 8. But even so, it is obvious Uiat the articulation 
of the latter word differs from that of the former, since, in order that its initial 
hamza may be pronounced, the final consonant of the preceding word is dropped, 
the particle par becoming pa. The same is the case with the 'par' before the 
word ' -asrar ' (the Arabic plural of sirr, a secret) in the second line of Q. 7. And 
in the fourth line of Q. 20 the word ek (in Persian yak) is reduced to ik in order 
that the hamza of ' -aur ' (other) may be retained without spoiling the metre. 

Page 7. (8.) na^t. This word, meaning ' description ' and then ' commendation,' 
is always used in connexion with Muhammad, the word hamd (praise) being 
restricted to praise offered to God. In all books written by Musalm^ authors 
praise comes first, and after it follows ' na-rt ' ; as a Persian poet says : 

' pas az hamd S dadar nar-t e nabi st.' ^ 
(next after praise of the Bestower of justice (i e. God) is commendation of the 
prophet). The translations of the three following Quatrains are, I believe, fairly 
accurate verbally, but of course I do not know whether I have grasped their full 
meaning. 

Paob 9. (9.) Q. 1 3. milh e kull means literally * reconciliation of the universe.' 
It is quite in accordance with convention that this subject should follow immediately 
after the exordium of praise and thanksgiving, but the very practical treatment 
which it receives in this Quatrain is anything but conventional. There are two 
idioms in the Quatrain which deserve notice. First, the occurrence between two 
clauses of a negative which is common to both. This is a purely Hindi idiom. 
It occurs in the Padumftwati of Malik Muhammad Jayasi, written in 1540 D., 
and now being edited by Dr. G. A. Grierson, CLE. : 

'payanha pahiri lehu saba pawanri; 
kSnta <Subha-i, na gara-i -ankarawari.' 
' (On your) feet put, all (of you), sandals ; that (no) thorn may prick (you) nor 
bit of flint pierce (you).' The technical name of a negative so used is ' de-o^hi 
dipak,' i. e. 'a light on the threshold ' (illuminating the space behind as well as 

* The metre is w — | w — | w — | u- 1| 
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the space in front of it). Other inBtances of the idiom will be found in Qb. 57, 
line 2 ; 59, I ; 60, I and 3 ; 74, 4 ; and 90, 4. Secondly, the poBttdaitve rue of 
the tense which is generally called 'the aorist/ but really belongs to the 
imperative mood. The words laren (fight), karen (do), and ba6en (escape), 
which may be either in the first or the third person plural, occur in clauses which 
are explanatory of the words ' -is bihidbt ' (this paradise) in the fourth line. The 
paradise exists in the author's imagination, and therefore he cannot use the 
indicative mood in describing it, but makes his description into a demand upon 
the intelligence of his hearers. It is impossible to render the idiom into English 
without some periphrasis, because we have no similar mood of the verb, and 
make no difference, e. g. between the expressions ' I do ' and ' I am doing.' In 
Hindustani karon means ' I do,' not in the sense of ' I am doing,* but of ' aitume 
that I do.' The indicative is main kartft hiin (I am doing), and it must always 
be used to translate the English < I do ' when the latter is intended as an assertion 
of a fact. In one of HiCli's ghazaU there is a couplet which may be compared with 
the last two lines of this quatrain : 



(Wandering hither and thither of what are yoa in search ? Missed (by you) here 
is in yowr9elve9y comrades ! your garden of Eden.) 

(10. ) Q. 1 3. This quatrain is prefixed to an account of the author's * conversion,' 
which forms the prefiihce to his chief poem, ' The Flow and Ebb of IsUm.' The 
word r&mkah&ni means literally ' the story of lUma,' but is now a synonym for 
diffuse iteration. 

Page 11. (11.) Q. 15. A friend, to whom I showed this Quatrain, quoted from 
Newman the lines — 

'For rivers twain are gushing still, 

And pour a mingled flood; 
Good in the very depths of ill, 
111 in the heart of good.* 
(i3.) Q. 16. In the last words of this quatrain is an idiom, common in 
Hindustani, but exactly opposed to the English idiom. The full sentence 
would be ' -agar ji hai, to jahan hai,' < if life is here ' (hai means ' here is ' 
rather than ' there is ') ' then the world is here.' In English we drop the ' then ' 
of the second clause, but retain the ' if ' of the first. In Hindustani the 'if ' of 
the first clause is dropped, but not the ' then ' of the second ; compare the third 
line of Q. 43 and the second of Q. 96. The same idiom occurs four times in the 
following verse by a quaint religious poet of the seventeenth century named Bajid&, 
who seems to have been half Hindti and half Musalmtfn : 



' kunjara mana men matta — marai, to mariyaL 
kamini kanaka kalesa — ^arai, to tariyai. 
hari bhaktana son neha — palai» to p&liyai. 

par, has! bijida, 
r&ma bhajana meg deha — galai, to galiyai.' 



' phirte -idhar -udhar ho kis ki talash men tnm ? 
gum hai tumhinmfin, yaro! bagh e -iram tumhSrS.' 



^ The metre is 



I -« I — I 
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' The big elephant lostixig in your mind — if (it) can die, kill (it). 
Fretting about lady love or gold — if (it) can be shunned, shun (it). 
Friendship with the worshippers of God — (it) can be fostered, foster (it). 

Above all, yes! Btfjfdtf, 
In chanting God*s praises, if (your) body be melted (away like wax), let 
it melt.* 

N.B. In these lines the following differences from modem speech may be 
noted : — (i) The final short <aMn the words 'kunjara* (big elephant), ' mana' 
(mind), 'mutta* (ruttish), 'kanaka' (gold), 'kalesa* (fretting), 'neha' (love), 
< rama ' (B^, i. e. God), and ' deha ' (body), (a) The tennination < ai ' for < e.' 
(3) The termination * ana ' for ' on ' in ' bhaktana.' (4) The use of < son ' for ' se.' 
(5) The uninflected form 'bhajana' for 'bhajne * from ' bhajna' (to sing praises). 
Each line (except the short interjectory clause) contains twenty-one momenU, 
with a pause after the eleventh. 

(13.) Q. 1 8. -ek ftdh (one, half) is a common phrase for a very limited number. 
It is possible that both words are genuine numerals, the occurrence of the lower 
after the higher numeral in such expressions being not infrequent ; e. g. ' do -ek ' 
(two, one) for ' one or two/ and * das pin6 ' (ten, five) for * five or ten.' But the 
phrase was probably a corruption of the Sanskrit '-ekSdi' meaning *one or 
more,' the termination '&di,' meaning 'beginning with,' being employed like 
our 'etcetera.' 

Paob 18. (14.) Q. 30. In the second line of this quatrain and in the third line 
of Q. 62 the allusion is to a passage of the Qnr-an (Sara XVII, Ayat 14-16), 
which describes in figurative language how the record of every one's actions — or 
responsibilities — is bound about the neck of that person, and will be produced at 
the resurrection like an open book, which the soul will have to read, and testify 
against itselt The word ' khOn* means literally 'blood,* as in Q. 100, but is also 
used in the sense of ' bloodshed ' or ' murder.' 

(15O Q- 32. The literal meaning of dam, a Persian word, is 'breath,' whence 
comes, as one of many metaphorical meanings, that of ' inspiration.' The literal 
meaning of qadam, an Arabic word, is ' the foot ' (conceived as something which 
advanees). The two words are often used together to express a harmony of 
practice and profession, e. g. in the sentence ' -inlun ke dam qadain ki barakat se 
ghar 6alt& hai,' said of the mistress of a household, ' The house is kept going solely 
by the charm of her influence and example.' They are also used in antithesis, as 
in the lines : 

' be qadam dam h&is kb&naq&hog meg ; 
be vamal -rilm hais madSris mes*' ^ 

i. e. 'In the religious guilds there are fervours without results ; in the schools 
there are (stores of) learning without conduct.' huan e guft&r is literally 
' beauty of speech,' but means ' beautiful speech.' 

Paob 15. ( 1 6. ) Q. 23. The original meaning of jauhar is ' a gem ' or 'pearl,' but 
it has come to mean that special quality or virtue in anything which makes it what 
it is. Thus it is used of the grain or temper of a sword, and of the germinating 

* The metre is -w — | w-w- | — || 
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power in a bud or seed, and still more generally, as here, in the sense of worth or 
excellence. 

(17.) Q. 34. The word pir means * aged'; thus 'pir z5l' or 'pir zan' means 
' a decrepit old woman,' an epithet often applied by poets to Fate. But it has 
the special meaning of a spiritual guide or director, to whom a ' talib,* i. e. 
a 'seeker* (of religions knowledge), makes a vow (bai-rat) of allegiance. In 
Q. a6 ' pir e mnghSn * (the abbot of the Magi, or fireworshippers) is a cant term 
for the keeper of a tavern, since in Persia, although many Muslims indulged 
in wine, the making and selling of it was restricted to the non-Muslim 
population. 

Paob 19. (18.) Q. 3a. This quatrain appears to have been modelled upon one 
written by a religious poet, Mir Hamid, who lived at Lucknow at the end 
of the eighteenth century : 

'duny&-S danikS jo ki fani samjhe, 
wuh qissa -rumr ko kahani samjhe. 

darya -8 haqiqat kd wubi jawe tair, 
jo misl S habab zindagani samjhe.' 
' One who acknowledges this poor world to be merely fleeting, will consider the 
story of his whole lifetime to be an idle tale. alone may swim across the broad 
river of reality, who regards life as being like a bubble.' The contrast in the 
treatment of the subject is noticeable. 

(19.) Q. 34. The word -idbar (retrogression or reverse) is the opposite of 

* -iqbal ' (success). The two words occur together in the lines — 

' hai kahin -iqbal ki naubat, kahin -idbar ki ; 
sab ko karni hogi pari -apnl -apm bariyS^.' ^ 

' The boom of success is somewhere, (and the boom) of reverse is somewhere ; 
All (nations) will have to complete their own allotted periods.* 

Paob 21. (20.) Q. 35. The word -ral&mat in the heading has been rendered by 
' diagnosis,' but it means strictly the paramount symptom upon which a diagnosis is 
based, and the technical term for diagnosis itself is ' tashkhis ' (specification). The 
word nifaq is here used in its Persian meaning of ' deceit ' (properly, trying to get 
the better of a person in a bargain). In Hindustani it generally has the meaning 
of * selfishness ' or ' want of esprit de corps,* and is contrasted with * -ittifaq,' 
i. e. ' union ' (for the common good). 

(21.) Q. 37. gurg is the Persian, and bheriya (sheepslayer) the Hindi term 
for ' wolf.' ' bher ' and ' bheri' are respectively the terms for ' ram ' and ' ewe,' 
but ' bher ' may include both. 

Page 28. (2a.) Q. 40. In the phrase nar-ma wa -ayadi the first word, which 
is really an Arabic singular noun having the same meaning as 'ni-rmat' (a boon) 
appears to be used as if it were the plural of that word instead of ni-ram.' I have 
seen the curiously hybrid phrase ' na-rma -e nedar ' (i. q. bounties of nature) applied 
to the budding leaves and flowers of spring. '-aySdi' is the Arabic plural of 

* -aidi,* which is itself the plural of * yad,' literally * a hand,' used metaphorically 
for that which helps. With reference to the sentiment in the last two lines it 

' The metre is -w — | — | -w — | -w- || 
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may be remarked that '-rilm' (knowledge) alwaya implies, in the first place, 
a knowledge of the Qm*-an, which is regarded as the source of all other knowledge. 
Hindustani writers have been forced to borrow the term ' sayans ' (science) from 
the English language. The following quotation out of Professor Browne's Literary 
Hidory of Persia (p. 405) is as applicable to India as to Persia : 

' The truth is, that there is a profound difference between the Persian idea of 
Beligion and that which obtains in the West. Here it is the ideas of Faith and 
Bighteousness (in different proportionsi it is true) which are regarded as the 
essentials of Keligion ; there it is Knowledge and Mystery. Here Beligion is 
regarded as a rule by which to live and a hope wherein to die ; there as a key to 
unlock the Secrets of the Spiritual and Material Universe. Here it is associated 
with Work and Charity ; there with Best and Wisdom.* 

But it must be added that the whole tendency of the new school of thought in 
India is directly in favour of associating religion closely with work and charity, 
and indeed with work of the most practical kind and charity involving great 
self-deniaL 

Paob 25. (23.) Q. 45. The word yhftn (here) in the second Une may simply mean 
' in this world.* But I believe it is here used in a peculiar and very idiomatic way. 
The poet apparently imagines two self-registering scales, one for reason, and one 
for affection. As the indicator on the one scale goes up or down, so will the 
indicator on the other move backwards or forwards. In such a case the ohserva^ 
tions would be described as being made first ' wahan * (there), and afterwards 
'yahan' (here). These two words are frequently used in connexion with the 
two sides of an account, the receipts being 'yahan' and the disbursements 
' wahSn/ or vice versa, according to the order in which the one is checked by the 
other ; what is looked at first is ' wahan,' and what is looked at afterwards is 
'yahSn.' The word 'ziddain' is an Anhio ducU, The sentunent is much the 
same as that expressed by Joubert in the words 'Qui n'est jamais dupe, n'est 
pas ami.' 

Paob 27. (24.) Q. 47. It will be noticed that the Persian phrase -raiah o tarab 
(lit. life and mirth), in which two nouns, both borrowed from Arabic, are coupled 
together, is treated in Hindustani as a single noun, and apostrophized with 
the pronoun ' ttl ' (thou). There are many Persian phrases of this description 
which become single nouns in Hindustani, the most common instance being 
* -ab o hawS ' (water and air), which means simply ' climate.' A similar instance 
is < TBidi o -rishrat ' (lit. life and society), which is the heading of Q. 46. The 
word -raiah means mere animal life. 

(25.) Q. 48. The word hi after * bura-i ' (badness) in the third line is an 
emphatic particle. As employed in Q. 76 it merely throws a stress upon the 
words it follows, such as would be denoted in Bnglish type by the use of italics. 
But the emphasis laid upon a word often becomes a device for restricting the 
meaning of the rest of Uie sentence to that particular word, so that ' hi ' may 
often be translated, as in this Quatrain, by ' only ' or ' alone.' It is so used in the 
third line of Q. 11 and in the first two lines of Q. 61. 

(26.) Q. 49. The word -riahq here means pure but exaggerated devotion to 
a single object of affection. It does not exactly correspond to the English word 
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' love/ but there is no other single word in English by which it could be more 
aconrately translated. It does not in the least imply sensuality, which is indeed 
contrasted with it, as in the lines : 

' bu 1 hawas -rishq kl lazjat sS khabardSr nahin ; 
hais mal -e nab kS dall&l, qadah khwar nahin.* ^ 

'Sensual men (lit. fathers of lust) are not aoquunted with the exquisite taste 
of Love. They are hrokert (' dallal ' is a term of contempt) of pure wine, qua£fers 
of the cup they are not.* But it does im^dy an absorption of a man*s soul in 
some one object outside of him, which hinders him from the discbarge of hit 
obligations to society in generaL Viewed in this light it is naturally something 
to be condemned by a practical reformer. 

(27.) Q. 50. Of course, the moral of this Quatrain is not that the influence of 
any lady is necessarily pernicious, nor that the theories of any highly educated 
man are necessarily unpractical, but that the abandonment of his own 
responsibilities by a ruler, whether from indolence, or in deference to popular 
clamour, must be prejudicial to the interests of his subjects. 

Page 29. (38.) Q. 51. The writer already quoted in Note a divides the followers 
of IsUm into three classes. First, the * -ahl e dunya/ or * people of the world.* 
These are the ' majority of men,' who make it their business ' to acquire and 
share with others worldly comforts, and to promote the happiness of the world by 
the increase of wealth, power, and all the requisites of an unselfish civilisation.* 
Secondly, the '-able -rilm' or * people of learning,* whose 'exclusive study is 
the Qur-an and Hadis* (i.e. the sayings of Muhammad originally handed down 
by tradition), 'who are supported by the Government of the country or the 
general public, and are expected to devote their whole time to the study and 
teaching of religion.* Thirdly, the *-ahlu 1 lah* or 'people of Grod,* whose 
sole concern is 'to exercise the mind and kindle the sacred fire within those 
who come in contact with them * ; ' who live in the world,* and are ' at all times 
available for the real service and true education of men.* The two latter classes 
together represent what is spoken of in the Quatrain as ' din,* i. e. the spiritual 
life, as distinct from ' dunya,* the life of the world. To quote the same writer 
once more : ' The realization of Oneness . . . reaches its highest limits only when 
a harmonized life is actually and universally led in the world. This has all along 
been the chief distinction in IsUm, which has very boldly discouraged the life 
of a recluse.* (' la rahbaniyata fi 1 -islam,* there it no monasticism in Isldm, 
is a proverb.) ' If you have acquired the blessings of existence, and realized the 
object of life, it is only fair that you should live them, and not that you should 
retire to a cave and rest in self-enjoyment ; for the latter, however pure and 
godly, is after all a kind of selfishness, even though a spiritual selfishness.* The 
word -ihs&n means properly a ' kindness * or * favour * (as in Q. 93), but the 
phrase ' kin {A) k& -ihsSn kisi {B) par bona ' is a common mode of expressing 
the obligation resting upon some one {B)for a fiivour conferred on him by some 
one {A). 

> The metre is ''^ 
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(39.) Q. 52. -&zadag&n is the Persian plural of the word ' -azada/ of which 
' -azad * (Q. 8) is an abbreviation. The word means ' liberated/ and hence ' firee,' 
and also ' generous.* It is the appellative of a certain class of devotees, who are 
bound to live a holy life, but are exempt from the purely ceremonial observances 
of religion. It often has the meaning of our word ' unconventional/ but always 
in a good sense. The epitaph which the poet Ghilib (whose life in some points 
resembled that of the Grerman poet Heine) wrote for himself, runs : 
' yih larsh be kafan -asad ^ e khasta jan kl hai ; 
haq maghfirat kare! -rajab 'azad mard tha.' 
'This corpse without a shroud is Asad's of the shattered life; 
God grant him grace! a marvellous untamed man he was.* 
In this quatrain the epithet is plainly used with reference to Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Kh^n bah^ur and his followers, who were accused of perverting the truths of 
religion, branded with the name of * ne<5ari ' (from the English word * nature *), 
and generally regarded much as students of German literature and philosophy 
were regarded in England in the middle of the last century. 

Page 31. (30.) Q. 56. In the dictionaries little, if any, distinction is made between 
the meanings of ' mushkil * and * dushwar/ which are alike rendered by the word 
' difficult.* But, as used by Hili at all events, * dushwar ' implies a far greater 
degree of difficulty than * mushkil.* This is evident from their use in the first 
line of the following stanzas, which I quote in full as an instance of H^'s 
teaching, from a poem called ' nang e khidmat,* which means literally * The naked- 
ness of (Govenmient) service.' After summing up the condition of Muhammadan 
families in India under the new regime, he says : 

' jin k5 man^Qr hlU mushkil k5 na dushwar karen \ 
6ahiye sa^-y mushaqqat se na wuh -rar karen. 
ho muyassar jinhSn, wuh khidmat S sarkar karen ; 
wama mazdOrl -6 mihnat sar 8 bazSr karen. 

-abrQ -is mSn h&i, shan is m^n h&i, -rizzat -is men, 
Cakhr -is men h&i, sharaf -is mSn, shar&fat -is me&. 
pesha sikhen k5-I, fan sikhdn, sana-rat sikhen! 
kisht kan karSn, -a-in S fftlahat ukhen t 
ghar s8 niklen, k&hin -SdSb S siyaliat mkhen ! 
-al gharaz n^ard banen, jur-at 6 himmat nkhen ! 
kahin taslim karen jakS na -adab karen; 
khud wasila banSn, aur apnl madad -ap karen.' 
' Those (young men of the present age) who approve of not making a difficult 
(" mushkil**) situation desperate (*' dushwar**) it behoves not to shrink from any 
effort or toil. Those who can get employment under Government, let them 
take it. Otherwise let them in any case work even as day-labourers in the 
market-place. 

^ The poet*s name was -asadu 1 lah (the Lion of God) ; * ghalib * was his nom 
dephme. The metre of these lines is — v | -J,-^ | v — y | || 

» The metrs is I | I I 
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*■ There is self-respect in this, there is dignity in it, there is honour in it ; there 
is proper pride in it, and nobility, and a noble attitude. 

'Let them learn some profession, some trade, some handicraft. Let them 
ooltivate their fields, and discover the first principles of national prosperity. Let 
them come out of their homes and acquire the $avoir /aire derived from travelling. 
In a word let them become men, and leam self-confidence and courage. 

' Let them no longer go about bowing and scraping (to patrons) ; let them make 
themselves their means of advancement, and each assist himself.' 

Paob 88. (31.) Q. 59. The Naw^b Ziy^nddin Ahmad KMn bah^ur was 
a younger son of Fakhru d daula Naw^b Ahmad Bakhsh Kh^n, a military com- 
mander in the service of the Bajah of Alwar, who joined the force of Lord Lake in 
his campaign against the Mahrattas, and who was the ancestor of the present 
Naw^ of hohixt in the Panj^b. The poet Gh^ib was connected with this family 
hereditarily and by marriage. Ziyi-uddfn was one of Gh^ib's literary disciples 
(as also was H^i), and used the nom de plume (' takhallus *) of Naiyar. He is 
said to have been a man of great learning and literary taste, but of weak 
physique, and to have led a very retired life. The word 'zSr,' as applied to 
a nightingale, is correctly rendered by * plaintive/ but it also means ' thin,' and 
is applied to people of delicate health. It is used in this latter sense by Kaiyar 
of himself in the couplet : 

' -Snkhon m6n dushmanon kS khataktS hXm, misl S ^ar ; 
-ihsan hai yih mujh pa mSre jism S zar ka.' ^ 
' In the eyes of (my) enemies I rankle like a thorn : this is the fsivour upon me 
of my spare body ' (L e. I cannot help it. I have to thank my spare frame, 
resembling a thorn, for it). By the < kabk e tannaz ' (the ever-jesting chakor) 
there is little doubt that Ghlllib himself is intended. The date of Ghi^liVs 
death is 1385 ▲.H., corresponding with 1869 a.d. Naiyar died seventeen years 
later in 1303 a.h. 

(33.) Q. 60. Of the poets mentioned in this quatrain by far the most eminent is 
Ghilib. His proper name and titles (the latter conferred by the last king of 
Dehli) are in full ' Najmu d daula, dabiru 1 mulk, Asadu 1 Wi Kh^ bahddur, 
Niz^ e jang * (Star of the commonwealth, annalist of the empire, AsadulUh 
Kh^n the brave, a director of warfiEure). He was bom at Agra, in the house 
of his maternal grandfather, in the last decade of the eighteenth century, and 
was a boy of six or seven when Lord Lake broke up the Mahratta power in 
Northern India. His father and uncle, both soldiers of fortune of high Turkish 
lineage, died while he was quite young, leaving their estates, held on military 
tenure, to be conmiuted by the English Government for pensions on the treasury. 
He was therefore brought up in his maternal grandfather's home, amid luxurious 
surroundings quite out of keeping with his future prospects in a country where 
high and low were being reduced to the same level. When he came to yean 
of discretion, he found himself with a secure income of only £70 a year, although 
already married into a family still enjoying great wealth and power, and having 
in himself an innate propensity to exercise all the prerogatives of rank and 

* The metre is — u j -w-w ] w — u 1 -w- || 
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fortune. At any other period of Indian history his extraordinary talents would 
have secured for him the means of gratifying his passion for munificent generosity 
without sacrificing his hereditary pride. As it was, his long life, crowned with 
a lingering illness, was nothing but a series of disappointments and mortifications, 
which would have soured the minds of most men, but in his case became a stimulus, 
not only to greater exertion, but to more exuberant mirth and good nature. Out 
of every grief of his own he could extract a jest for the amusement of his friends ; 
and probably no man in India ever had a larger circle of friends of all races and 
religions, or was more beloved even by men who were least blind to his fsiilings. 
To be near his wife's relations he settled, while still young, in Dehli, and after 
the death of the poet Zauq, in 1854 A. D., he became poet laureate to the last 
king of Dehli on a salary of £60 a year. He derived most of his income, 
however, from the presents made to him by other more wealthy admirers of 
his genius, and notably the Naw^ of lUmptir, who was his constant ben"fefactor, 
and supported him for more than two years a^r the capture df Dehli in 1857, 
during which time Gh^b was deprived by the English Government of his 
ancestral pension on suspicion of complicity with the mutineers. To clear 
himself of that imputation, which was subsequently admitted to have been 
unfounded, he wrote in pure Persian, without a single word of Arabic origin, 
a history of his experiences in Dehli during the siege, showing that he was in fact 
a captive in his own house. It is curious that while he rested his own claims to 
fame upon his Persian works and especially his Persian poems, he is already 
more widely known even in India by the collection of his private letters written 
in Hindustani, the publication of which was undertaken by his friends, somewhat 
against his will, and issued only in the year of his death. There is a charm 
in these letters which even foreigners cannot help appreciating. At the risk 
of making this note too long, I quote two passages &om an elegiac ode written 
by H^ himself after the death of his ' master.' The first bears witness to the 
indefinable magic of Gh^lib*s manner in his writings and conversation. The 
stanza begins with the couplet : 



'bulbule hind margayS, haihat! 
jis kl thi bat bat men -ik bat.' ^ 



And proceeds, after some lines : 



' lakh mazmtln — atbr us kl -ek thathol ; 
sau takalluf — atir us kX sidhi bat. 
dil mSn 6hubta th&, wuh -agar ba masal 
din kd kahta din, aur rat k5 rat. 
ho gayft naqsh dil pa, jo likkha ; 
qalam us ka thil, aur -us kl dawat. 
thin, t5 dihii mSn -us kl baten thin ; 
le 6alen -ab watan kd kya soghat ? 
-us kS mame s^ mar ga-i dihli ; 
khwSja nosha thii, aur ^ahr barat.* 
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The first couplet contains an allusion to an old and well-known Hindi proverb, 
'jaise kele ke pat, pat pat men pat: taise gyani ki bat, bat bat men bat/ 
(' As the leaves of a banana, within leaf and leaf a leaf : so the talk of a wise 
man, within word and word a word.') The translation of the lines is : 

' The nightingale of India has died, Alas 1 : in whose every word was a (some- 
thing to produce another) word. ... A lakh of essays (or speeches) — and his one 
jest : a hundred elaborations — and a word from him stnught (to the point). It 
pricked (you) in the heart, if he for example : called the daytime " day," and 
the night night." Whatever he wrote became imprinted on the heart : the 
pen was his, and his was the inkpot. If there was (anything to be procured) 
in Dehli, it was his sayings : what presents can people take back to the home 
now (from Dehli)! With his dying Dehli has died: the veteran was (still) 
a bridegroom, and the (whole) city bridegroom's friends.' The allusion here is 
to 6h41ib's nickname of ' Mirz^ Nosha * (Prince Bridegroom), which, given to 
him in his youth on account of his good looks, stuck to him through life. The 
word ' barat ' means the bridegroom's party, 1. e. all his friends and acquaintances, 
who go with him to claim his bride and escort her to her new home. So the 
whole population of Dehli followed Ghilib to his grave. Another stanza, in which 
his moral character is portrayed, may be quoted in full : 

* kya h&i jis men wuh mard S kar na tha ? 
-ik zamana, ki sazgar na tha. 
sha-rlri ka kiya haqq us nS -ada ; 
par k5-i -us k& haq guz&r na tha. 
be sila madl^, 6 shi-rr be tahsin : — 
sukhan us ka kisi pa bar na tha. 
nazr S sa-il thi jan tak ; lekin 
darkhwar e himmat 'iqtidar na tha. 
milk 6 daulat sS bahrawar na hu-a ; 
jan dene pa -ikhtiyar na tha. 
khaksaron sS khakaari thi ; 
ear balandon sS -inkisSr na tha. 
lab pa, -ahbab se bhi, tha na gila ; 
dil mSn, -aT<la sS bhi, gfaubar na tha. 
beriya-I thi zuhd ke badle, 
zuhd -us ka -agar shi-rar na tha. 
-aisS paida kahan h&in mast 5 kharab ! 
ham nS mana ki hoshyar na tha. 

mazhar e shan S husn 8 fitrat tha ; 

mavnl -e lafs S -admiyat tha.' 

* What is there * (in English we should say * what was there ') * in which he 
was not a man (capable) of achievement ? : it was only the a^e in which he lived, 
that was not in his favour. Of the poet's office he discharged the (uttermost) 
due : but there was not any one to render (him) his due. His tributes of praise 
(were left) without guerdon, his poems without appreciation : his verse was never 
(made) a heavy load upon any one.' (The meaning here is that Ghdlib never 
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condescended, like many poets, to employ satire or invective as a means of 
forcing himself on the notice of the great.) ' (All he had) even to his life was 
at the service of an applicant ; hut : his power of giving was never eqaal to his 
generous spirit. (For) of land and wealth he acquired no portion : and for giving 
away his life he had no warrant. With the humble (his demeanour) was (that 
of) humility : with the haughty it was not (that of) self-abasement. On his 
)ips, even with friends, there was no word of repining : in his heart, even for 
enemies, there was no dust (of rancour). Freedom from hypocrisy was (in him) 
a substitute for strictness of life : if strictness of life was not his practice. Where 
(indeed) are any fevered sinners to be found like him ! We have granted the fact 
that he was not a man of discretion. 

' He was an illustration of the sublime creative power (of the Almighty) : he 
was (an object-lesson of) the meaning of the word Humanity." * 

Although it would be ridiculous to speak of Gh^lib as a reformer, the influence 
which he exercised over the minds of his fellow countrymen undoubtedly prepared 
them for the acceptance of new ideas. He loosened the bands of prejudice and* 
religious formalism, and kindled a spirit of generous philanthropy. He numbered 
among his personal friends not only Musalm^bis and Hindtis, of widely different 
tenets, but also many Englishmen, and he had a hearty appreciation of the 
practical side of the English character. When Sir Saiyid Ahmad produced in 
early life his valuable edition of the ' A-Sn e Akbari,' Gh^ib twitted him with 
wasting his time, on the ground that to popularize English institutions was far 
more necessary to the age than unearthing the ' Institutions of Akbar.' A life 
of Gh^b, with an excellent critique on his writings, both Persian and Hindustani, 
has been written by H^li under the title ' YMg&r e Gh^b.* 

Shefba was the nom de plume of the Naw^b Mustafa Kh^n of Jahangfr^^d, 
a great friend of Gh^liVs, who died A. H. 1286. He was the author of many 
poems and also of a work, containing biographical notices of 600 Hindustani 
poets, called the 'Gulshan e bekh^.' Siilik*s proper name was Mirz^ Qurb^n 
Ali beg ; he was the author of a diwdn or collection of ghaxaU, The other names 
1 have been unable to identify. 

The word dagh means literally the mark left by a hot iron, but is used 
metaphorically for the aching void left in the heart after the death of a friend. 
The following lines are by a poet named Aishl (* -raishi ') : 

' tanha m^in -is jahan ki mahfil mSn rah gaya ; 
atLr dagh 8 hamrahan 8 safar dil mSn rah gaya.' ^ 

' I am left behind alone in, the assembly-room of this world ; and in my heart an 
aching void is (all that is) left of the companions of my journey.* 

Page 35. (33.) Q. 66. With this quatrain the lines of Euripides maybe compared : 

avrSs ri vvv bpa, X'^'^^ bcufiovas ic&\€i' 
ry yap vovovvrt cvWafifidvtt, 

The word -ibtidil means 'the state of having made a start,' and shart e -ibtida 
' the condition (or stipulation) for having made a start.' 

* The metre is — w | -w-w | w — w | -w- 1 
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Page 37. (34.) Q. 67. The dignity of labour and the pleasure to be derived from 
strenuous effort and achievement are constantly insisted upon by H41i. Compare 
Quatrains 33, 61, and 66, and the lines quoted in note 29. Even in his ghazals, 
a species of poetry essentially Asiatic, consisting of couplets strung togeUier like 
beads on a necklace, with no thread of connexion but the rime, and intended to be 
BUDg at entertainments or social gatherings with the object of gratifying the 
senses rather than of stimulating the intellect, there occur such lines as the 
following : 

' kamal e kafshdoa -rilm S -afl&tun sS bihtar hai ; 
yih wuh nukta h&i, samjhe jis k6 mashshft-i na -i^rftqi.' ^ 

< Perfection in the cobbler's trade is better than the learning of Plato ; this is 
a point which neither the Mashshi-l nor the Ishr^i (sects, so named, of illumimtti) 
have understood.' And again : 



'Give water to your fields; now is the Ganges flowing. Do something, yon 
young men t (while) the si^ of youth is rising. The excellence and virtue of 
your ancestors, we i^all acknowledge if they exist in you. If they are wanting 
here, old man ! there they are all mere fables.' And again : 



' O boatmen ! these days will not last for ever ; in a few days the Granges will 
have ebbed itself away ' (i. e. ' Ply your trade vigorously while there is time '). 

(35.) Q. 70. The word wagifa means ' daily allowance.' It is used here like 
our ' daily lesson ' of a specified portion of the Qur-an selected as a text for 
meditation. The literal translation of the last line is : ' As much water as your 
honor is in, (that depth) is known to me.' 

Page 39. (36.) Q. 73. Although the idol-worshipper is here refuted by the 
materialist, in another of his poems reads a lesson to his own ooreligionista 
from the conduct of idolaters. He says : 



'-ail nahin h^ sharm tujhe, -ai khndft parast ? 
dil men kahin nishan nahIn tere yaqin ka. 
ji men tSre hazaron guzarte h&in waswase, 
hoti nahin qabol t^ri -ek agar du-ra. 
tujh se hazar martaba bihtar h&i but parast, 
jis ka yaqin h&i terS yaqin se kahiQ siwa. 
wuh mangtS buton murSden h&i -rumr bhar, 
go ^&jat us kl -un sS hu-I hai, na ho, rawa. 

^ The metre is w | w | w | w || 

» The metre is — « I — | — w | -u — || 
' The metre is w — | w — | w — | w- || 



< kheton k6 de 15 pani ; -ab bah rahi h^ gangft. 
ku<Sh kar 15 naujawano ! -uthti jawaniyan hun. 
fazl o hunar barog ke, gar tum m5n hon, t5 jSnen ; 
gar yih nahin, td, bab&! wuh sab kahaniyan hain.' 



' rahenge na, mall ah ! yih din sada ; 
kd-i din men ganga -utarja-^i." 
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-ata nahis yaqin mSn -ns ke kabhi qosOr ; 
-mnmid -vm kl roz fozan Mi atLr 'iltija. 
ta banda -e gharaz h&i ; wuh ra^ riz& pa hai ; 
wuh hai ki yih h&i bandagi ! -ai banda -e khadft I * 



' Comee there not shame to yon, O worshipper of God t (when) in thy heart 
there is not anywhere a trace of assurance. A thousand (unworthy) suggestions 
pass through thy soul, if a single prayer of thine is leffc unaccepted. The 
worshipper of idols is better thau thou a thousand degrees, whose faith is to 
some extent in excess of thine. All his life long he begs his wishes from (stone) 
images ; although his need has never been sped, nor can be sped, by them. 
(Yet) no £ftlling off in his assurance ever occurs ; his hope increases daily, and 
(so does) his supplication. Thou servest thy own end ; he rests content on (God's) 
will. Is that or is this service ? servant of God 1 ' 

(370 Q* 74- A sentiment similar to that expressed in this quatrain occurs in 
a couplet from the same ghazal which was quoted in note 19 : 



' Suppose that carrying on life should be rendered altogether impracticable for 
the stupid — such great devemesses as thii, O men of wisdom I are also not good.' 
In this couplet the construction is similar to that noticed in Note 9. The words 
' -itni hu^yariyaQ ' (clevernesses to this extent) in the second line are a summing- 
up of the description in the first line, which is not asserted but merely postulated. 
In English we should transpose the whole sentence, and say : ' Even your clever- 
nesses, O men of wisdom ! are not good, if they are carried to such an extent as 
to make life for less wise people unendurable.' 

(38.) Q. 78. bandh lo means literally ' tie on.* Food for a journey is constantly 
carried in a fold of the long and broad strip of doth (called kamarhand), which is 
gathered together and wrapped tightly round the loins like a belt. 

Page 48. (39.) Q. 80. The words waqt e saw&I, if applied to the sun, would 
mean the hour of its dedension (from the meridian) ; but that is dearly not the 
meaning here. The fi»ct is that ' zaw&l ' from meaning ' dedension ' has come to 
mean loss of power or deterioration of any kind, as in Q. 90. It is thus applied to 
the waning of the moon, and is contrasted with ' kamSl,* which means the fullness 
of the moon or the acme of perfection. There is a Persian proverb, <har 
kamale ra zawSle,' meaning that everything which has reached its best begins 
tofaUoff: 

(40.) Q. 81. The word bigarnft means ' to go bad * or ' be spoilt,' and is applied 
not only to material objects such as milk, fruit, &c., but also to the health, as in 
Q. 77, the tempers, and the dispositions of living animals. Hence, used of friends, 
it often means ' to quarrel,* as in Q. 19. The active form of the verb (meaning to 
spoil or cause a quarrel) is * big&rn&.* The noun big&r is also used dther of 
physical or of mental change for the worse. 

(41.) Q. 83. In the words 'kaifiyate shab -u^haduke' there is a double 
meaning, which cannot be preserved in English. Literally they mean * (we) 
have finished picking up, i. e. experiencing, the quality of the night* The word 



' ast ber&qlon k5 ho jft-e ba sar kami muhSl, 
-itnl bhi, -ai -raqilol -a<^hi nahifi hudiyariyan.* 
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' luufiyat * (quality) may be uied of ezperienoefl eitlier joyful or the vewene ; and 
' ^ab ' may be used either in the sense of * night,' dark and gloomy, or in the 
sense of * an evening reception,* lit up with all that is attractive to the senses. 
Thus the sentence might either be paraphrased, ' We have had quite as much 
as we wanted of the dark night/ or — put into the mouths of guests taking leave 
of a host whose entertainment they had enjoyed, and who was pressing them 
to stay — it might be rendered, ' We have already spent a most delightful evening.' 
In reality the two meanings are combined The poet looks back upon his past 
life not without pleasure, but hails the approach of old age as a prelude to some- 
thing better. ' sub^ e pin * (the dawn of old age) is a familiar expression for 
the appearance of white hairs on the head or in the beard. 

Paob 45. (4a.) Q. 83. The phrase h&th dhon& (lit. to wash the hands oQ 
is a very conmion metaphor for expressing despair. 

(43.) Q. 85. nasib e -ardft ! is an interjection meaning ' (be it) the lot of 
enemies ! * i« e. not of you or me. 

Paob 49. (44.) Q. 9a. The author appends a note to this Quatrain, from 
which it appears that he had for some time given up writing poetry, when he 
received some appreciative verses from Maulavi Salim uddln (Taslfm) of Nimol, 
which encouraged him to further efforts. 

Paoi 51. (45.) Q. 96. The income tax is known in India as 'the tax'jpar 
exeeUenee, It was believed to have been originally imposed as a punishment for 
the mutiny of the Sepoys in 1857. 

(46.) Q. 98. dam bhamft has the meaning both of ' drawing a breath,' and 
also of ' boasting.' The literal meaning is to fill air into (something). Thus 
' dam bhar,' which is commonly used for * one moment,' means the time it takes 
to make (or fill in) one inspiration. 

Paob 58. (47.) Q. 100. AsaQih was the title of the celebrated Chin Kilich 
Khdn, a warrior of Turkish descent, who was Viceroy of the Dekhan in the reigns 
of Fairukhsiyar and Muhammad ShA, but became practically independent, and 
founded the dynasty which now rules at Haidaribkd He died in 1748 
vide Elphinstone's History of India* The young nobleman in whose honour 
the quatrain was written is apparently a relation of the present Niz^ of 
Haidar^b^d. 

(48.) The literal translation of this Quatrain is : ' His remembrance, here 
(L e. with me), is my own constant task. That cup is my own which — may it 
never be empty ! How should (His name) not be taken ! since the name is His ; 
how should (the duty) not be done t since it is my own business.' The phrase 
'nSm lena' (to take the name of) implies a great deal more than the mere 
repetition of a formula. ' khnd& ka nam lo ' (pronounce the name of God) is 
often said to any one who is on the point of doing anything wrong, in order to 
restrain him, and many an evil deed has been thus averted. 

Since this is probably the first introduction of any living Hindustani poet to 
the British public, it may not be out of place to conclude this volume with 
' a quotation from one of Hili's poems, in which the blessings conferred on India 
by British rule are cordially but not cringingly acknowledged. It was written 
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on the oooarion of the Jubilee of 1887 to aooompany an address forwarded to 
her late Majesty Qneen Victoria from the Anjuman e Islimiya of Lahore. The 
first two lines, which rale the rime of the succeeding couplets, are : 



* hai Tid yih kis jashn kl, y& rab ! ki sarasar 
hai jubill hi jabilX -ek Sk kl zaban par ? * ' 



but the following oouplets at the conclusion are especially addressed to the 
Queen: 



* .ai n&zi^ 8 bart&niya I -ai fakhr S baransik ! 
-ai hind kS galla kl shuban, hind kl qaisar ! 
■a<S yih h&i, ki fUtih k5-I tujh sa nahin guzra — 
mahmud, na timur, na d&r&, na sikandar. 
taskhir faqat -agldn -rdlam k5 Jdya tha ; 
aur ta nS kiy& hai dil^ -ralam kd musakhkhar. 

band apnS Sea'ayi^mSn musabn&n hKin na hinda; 
marrmar masSjid h&in, t6 -ab&d h^ mandar. 
bajta hSi faqat <5arkh mSn -itw&r kd ghanta ; 
sankh aur -azan bajt$ h&in go roz barabar. 

go minnat S qaisar sS h&i har qaum girSnbar, 
-ihsas magar 'isl&m pa bain -us k8 girantar. 
m^rltlm hM jo maurdn pa -iapen m8& gngri, 
jis waqt 'isabillft hu-I whaQ sahib S -a&ar. 
halat wuhl -is mulk mto pahundi thi hamari, 
ga^ na -agar -us kd nishan hind mSn -a kar. 

*ab hind mSg kashmir b& t& rfts kam&ri 
har qaum kS hain pir 6 jawan muttafiq is par : 
-ummid nahin hind kS rShat talabon ko 
r&liat kl, kisi saya m&n juz saya qaisar. 

gar barkatSn -is vahd kl sab kijiyS tahrir, 
kafi h&i na waqt us kS liye, aur na daftar. 
hai -ab yih duva haq s8, ki -afaq mSn jab tak 
-Sz&dl -5 -ins&f hukOmat kS h&in jauhar, 
qaisar kS gharane pa rahe s&ya yazd&n ! 
aur hind kX naslon pa rahe saya qaisar t ' 



' Cherished boast of Great Britain ! O pride (of the house) of Brunswick ! Good 
shepherd of the flocks of India, (who art called) Kaisar e Hind ! This is but 
truth, that any conqueror like thee has not arisen — ^not Mahmiid, nor Tamui;^ne, 
nor Darius, nor Alexander. Those former (monarchs) brought only the world 
under subjection, and thou hast made subject to thee the heart of all the world. 

' Neither Musalmiins nor Hindtis are straitened in their religious duties. If 
the mosques are well filled the temples also are frequented. The Bell peals in 



* The metre is — w | u-- w | w — tu | v— | 
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the sky upon Sundays only, thoagh the Condi and the As&n are heard every 
day alike. 

' Though all raoes'are firuit-laden with the &youn of the Kaisar, her kindnesses 
weigh still more richly^ on the people of IsUm. It is known to us what happened 
to the Moors in Spain, at the time when Isabella became possessed of its crown. 
That same plight had arrived also to us in this country had not her flag reached 
us and been planted in India* 

' Now all over India, from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, the old and young of 
every race are unanimous upon this : there is no hope of repose to those who 
wish repose for India under any other shade save the shade of the Elaisar. 

' Should one essay to put in writing all the blessings of this age, the time would 
not suffice, nor any volume, for the purpose. This then is our prayer to God, that 
as long as, from pole to pole, the wellsprings of (her) authority are Liberty and 
Justice, so long may God's shadow rest upon the £unily of the Eaisar, and 
a Ejttsar's shadow rest upon the generations of India ! * 

^ Hie word ' gir&Q,* of which ' ffir&Qtar * is the comparative, means both ' heavy ' 
and 'highly prized.' ^girinbfir is the epithet of a bough bending under the 
weight of its fruit. 
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While this book was in the Press, a very beautiful edition of Hdli's 
Quatrains, lithographed in the Persian character from the transcripts 
of an eminent Caligraphist, and containing a portrait ot the Author, 
has been published in India by the Proprietor of the * N4mi Press,' 
Cawnpore. 

On June 27 of this year, the Government of India conferred upon 
Hdli the title of ^ Shamsul-rulamd/ 
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